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Votume XIII ‘fanuary I OL 8 Numper 1 


BIRD-NAMES IN LATIN GLOSSARIES 
By W. M. Linpsay 


Latin glossaries are still a terra irredenta for scholars. But, 
thanks to Professor Goetz, we can now descry the main highways, 
and soon, if volunteer research is available, the whole region will be 
ours and each part of it minutely surveyed. When that time comes, 
the apographs in Goetz’s Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum (C.G.L.) 
will be replaced by editions of the glossaries, and Goetz’s Thesaurus 
Glossarum will become the mere apparatus criticus of a small Dic- 
tionary of Glosses, a dictionary which will be owned and freely used 
by every teacher of Latin. 

Yielding to the pleasure of anticipation, I venture here to offer 
a specimen of this (ideal) dictionary and, in order to get the co- 
operation of Professor D’Arcy Thompson, choose the glosses with 
bird-names for my rash and premature attempt. The evidence for 
each detail will be found in the Thesaurus Glossarum and my article 
in the July number of the Classical Quarterly of this year (with the 
other articles there mentioned). 

There are three great storehouses from which most Latin glos- 
saries took most of their items: 

I. (PHILOX.) the Philoxenus Glossary. Not the mangled 
epitome printed in C.G.L. II, but the fulljLatin-Greek glossaty com- 
piled by some monastery-teacher in Italy. Its bird-names would 
come from (1) Festus’ epitome of Verrius Flaccus (who used augural 


manuals, etc.); (2) Charisius’ lists of nouns, e.g. (Idiomata Generis), 
(CLASssIcaAL PHILOLOGY XITI, January, 1918} 1 
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nouns whose gender differs in Latin and Greek, such as (Gram. Lat. 
I. 552, 11) luscinius: anéwv, et luscinia ut Horatius (Sat. ii. 3. 245) 
dicit .... mergus:ai0ua ... . turtur:rpvywv, turdus:xixda. (Pos- 
sibly similar lists in other grammarians were used too; but our text 
of Charisius is very imperfect, depending on a single MS written at 
Bobbio about the year 700); (3) marginal notes in the monastery- 
library MSS of Virgil, the Satirists (including Sulpicia? including 
Martial ?), the Bible (Itala, i.e. pre-Vulgate, version). 

II. (ABOL.) the Abolita Glossary, compiled by some monastery- 
teacher in Spain at the end(?) of the seventh century. It contained 
fuller and more numerous items than those printed (within square 
brackets) in C.G.L. IV 4-198. Its bird-names would come from 
(1) Festus, (2) brief and worthless marginal notes in the monastery 
MS of Virgil, ete. 

III. (ABSTR.) the Abstrusa Glossary, perhaps better called 
Abstrusa Major to distinguish it from the reduced version printed in 
C.G.L. IV 3-197. The compiler, a seventh-century monastery- 
teacher in France, got his materials from (1) variorum Virgil Scholia 
(of Donatus, etc.), (2) brief marginal notes in a MS of the Bible 
(Itala). 


The following list mentions only the archetype gloss and ignores 
the derivatives. It omits the items in the Liber Glossarum culled 
from Isidore’s Etymologies; the items of the Nonius Glossary (C.G.L. 
V 637-51); the items found only in late MSS of the ‘omnium 
gatherum’ type, such as Cass. 90 (C.G.L. V 559-83), Vat. 1468 
(C.G.L. V 490-519); and, of course, Scaliger’s heterogeneous and 
‘doctored’ collection (C.G.L. V 589-614). 

acalanthis : cardellus, alibi carduclis, avis vepribus adsueta 
(V 161, 26-27) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss from Geo. 3, 338 litoraque 
alcyonem resonant, acalanthida dumi. Cf. Schol. per dumos vero 
acalanthis, quam alii lusciniam esse volunt, alii vero carduelim, quae 
spinis et carduis pascitur, etc.). acceia:acxadhagdn (II 13, 16) 
PHILOX. (an Itala gloss, from Levit.11, 17 abominamini.. . . et bu- 
bonem et catirecten et acceiam. In Vulg. ibin). acceptor :iépaé, 
accipiter :iépaé (II 12,57; 13, 11) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from 
Gram. Lat. I 98, 9 acceptor et accipiter. With, perhaps, a Virgil gloss; 
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ef. Schol. ad Aen. 11, 721 accipiter ... . iépaé dicitur, hoc est 
sacer). Also accipitrem:acceptorem (IV 5, 31) ABSTR. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 16 non edetis acceptorem. In Vulg. accipi- 
trem). alcyones: aves marinae (IV, 14, 33) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, 
from Geo. 1, 399 pinnas in litore pandunt dilectae Thetidi alcyones). 
Also alcione : avis marina quae pelago nidum medio facit, cuius 
partus tertio die pullamina excluduntur, quarto cibo foventur, 
septimo volatui ostenduntur (a Virgil gloss. Cf. Schol.). anas, 
-tes:vijooa, -cot (II 17, 13 and 11) PHILOX. anser : xnv (II 18, 18) 
PHILOX. aquila: derdés (II 20, 34) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 57, 20). ardea:épwéius, Adpos (II 24, 22) 
PHILOX. (from a grammarian’s, e.g., Charisius’, Idiomata Generis). 
atricapillus: wedayKopudos, wedavOpré (II 22, 36) PHILOX. (a Festus 
gloss. Cf. Paul. Fest. 111, 28 MeXayxdpudor genus avium quae Latine 
vocantur atricapillae. Did Festus write atricapilli?). attagena: 
arrayhv 7d Spveov (II 250, 30) PHILOX. (a Horace gloss, from 
Epod. 2, 54. Cf. Porph. cum attagenas feminino genere vulgo dicant, 
adnotandum quod masculino genere hic dixerit, etc.). auca: rrnvoy 
(II 25, 45), aucella:orpoviiov (II 25, 42) PHILOX. (from a gram- 
marian’s, e.g., Charisius’, list). aucella:ortygometra (IV 312, 1). 
(Since the Abavus Glossary has a habit of reversing glosses, a habit 
perhaps due to its use of Greek-Latin sources, the true form is prob- 
ably ortygometra : aucella. See below s.v.). avis tarda:arls 7d 
dpveoy (II 482, 56) PHILOX. (Philox. is not to be called a Spanish 
compilation on the strength of Plin. N.H. 10, 57 proximae iis sunt 
quas Hispania aves tardas appellat, Graecia @riéas. That the bird 
had the same name in Italy, etc., is seen from Ital. ottarda, etc.; ef. 
Diez Worterb. I s.v.). bardala (-alla):xopvdaddds Spveov (II 28, 
25) PHILOX. (a marginal note in the now lost Satires of Sulpicia; 
unless ‘sulpicia’ was a name for the bird, which seems unlikely. 
Arch. Lat. Lexicogr. 9, 592 is not to the point. Is bardala, like alauda, 
a Celtic word, ‘the singer,’ from Celt. bardos ‘bard’ ?). bubo: 
yravé, vuxrixdpaé (II 31, 26) PHILOX. (perhaps yAadé from a gram- 
marian’s, e.g., Charisius’, list of Idiomata Generis; vuxrixdpat from 
an Itala gloss, on Levit. 11, 17). Also bubo : avis [vel] nocturna in 
(leg. vel ?) palustris vel gufo [vel rurex silvester (leg. Bufo : sorex sil.)] 
(V 272, 40) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss? Cf. Schol. ad Aen. 12, 863 
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noctuam dicit, non bubonem; nam ait ‘alitis in parvae,’ bubo autem 
maior est). buteo:dpvéov eldos (II 31, 52) PHILOX. (a Festus 
gloss. Cf. Paul. Fest. 29, 12 buteo genus avis qui, etc.). Also buteo: 
avis quae in auspicio servatur (IV 211, 15) ABOL.? (a Festus gloss. 
Or if it too is really PHILOX., then the full Philox. item was buteo: 
épvéov eldos olwvooxorixod. Cf. Paul. Fest. 3, 10 alites volatu 
auspicia facientes istae putabantur, buteo, etc.). caecuma (leg. 
cicuma) : noctua (V 276, 18; IV 217, 5) ABOL. (a Festus gloss. 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 35 cicuma avis noctua). cardelus : dorpayadivos, 
axavOudXls (II 97, 64; 222, 14) PHILOX. (a Virgil gloss? Cf. above, 
acalanthis). Also cardellus: genus avis cristati (V 274,31).  cavani: 
ululae aves (V 353, 39). Probably from Eucherius Instr. IT (ululas: 
aves nocturnas . . . . quas vulgo cavannos dicunt), rather than a 
Virgil gloss from Ecl. 8, 55 (certent et cycnis ululae). Cf. Schol. 
ululae aves . . . . cuius deminutivum est ulluccus, sicut Itali dicunt; 
quam avem Gallicavannum nuncupant). = charadriae:fulicae, sturni 
(V 445, 17). Also caritrius [which Professor Thompson rightly cor- 
rects to Carystius|:genus avis; et est album, et pinna eius non 
exuritur (IV 252,21) ABSTR.? Also calatrio:ruAds iodos (leg. 4) 56s ? 
leg. todus?) . . .. on (leg. dpveov ?) (II 509, 51) PHILOX. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 19 caladrionem? In Vulg. charadrion [Acc. 
Sing.]). chelidon:hirundo Graece (IV 33, 2) ABSTR. ciconia: 
medapyos (II 400, 46) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. 
I 57, 20 ciconia:7edapyés). columba: repuorepa (II 102, 32) 
PHILOX. corax:corvus (IV 38, 28) ABOL. cornicula: kopwyn 
(II 353, 56) PHILOX. cornixz:Kopwvn (II 116, 46) PHILOX. 
Also cornices:corniculae, aves lascivae [iocosae] (in the English 
group of glossaries).  corvus:xépaé (II 116,47) PHILOX. = cygnus. 
The gloss cygni: poetae [dicti a suavitate cantionis] (IV 35, 23; 218, 
55) ABSTR. comes from a scholium on Virg. Ecl. 9,29. Also cicinus: 
ol[llo<r> (IV 318, 16) (see below, olor).  dryocolaptes:avis quae 
in capite suo in modum galli cristam habet, quae ore suo arborem 
fodiens ibidem sibi nidum facit. (Notes taken from the lectures of 
Placidus were published in the form of a glossary. This is one of 
them.) ficedula, -lae:ovxadNis, -des (II 71, 50-51) PHILOX. 
fringillus:orivos 6 orpovéds (II 435, 48) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 19 fringilla avis dicta quod frigore cantet et vigeat; 
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unde et friguttire).  fulica:dpos (II 74, 13):dadapis (II 74, 13): 
€pwoss (II 315, 2):atfua (II 220, 27):2eXexavds, Oaddocov dSpveov 
(II 400, 47) PHILOX. The first seems a Charisius gloss, from Gram. 
Lat. 1 57, 20 fulica:Xapos. The rest, Virgil glosses on Geo. 1, 361-364: 

quom medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi 

clamoremque ferunt ad litora, cumque marinae 

in sicco ludunt fulicae, notasque paludes 

deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 


And the third may really refer to ‘ardea’ (v. 364), the fourth to 
‘mergi’ (v. 361). By ‘fulicae marinae’ I understand Virgil to have 
meant. (and the annotator of Virgil to have written) ‘aves marinae 
quae fulicarum modo se immergere solent.’ If so, glossary compilers 
have been misled into an attempt to identify the fulica ‘coot’ with 
some kind or other of sea-bird. (And the extraordinary 7e\exavés 
may be due to a fanciful resemblance of sound.) To save the theory, 
Charisius’ \aépos would have to be explained in the same way. That 
is, if he really wrote it; for while the Greek equivalents in his Idio- 
mata are above suspicion, the same cannot be said of Adpos. It 
may be an interpolation. Keil brackets xéacv@os in the same sentence, 
since it stands, not in the text, but in the margin of our unique MS: 
merula an merulus [xdcovdos] dicendum sit quaeritur. Also fulicae: 
genus avis (IV 79, 25) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 1, 363). 
Also fulica: genus aviculae nigrae quam Graeci épwduws vocant; 
quidam per h eam scribunt (V 203, 22) ABSTR. (a Virgil scholium. 
Cicero translates by ‘fulix’ Aratus’ épwévés). galbus (v.1. galucis) : 
xAwpoorpoviiov (II 31, 57; V 502, 9) PHILOX. (from a grammarian’s, 
e.g., Charisius’, Idiomata Generis).  gallina:d3pys [4 Kar’ olkor] 
(II 32, 9; 387, 14) PHILOX. gallina rustica: arraynv (-wy MSS), 
mépdvé (II 32, 11; 402, 2) PHILOX. gallus: ddexrpuwy (II 32, 14) 
PHILOX. Also gallus:pullus gallinaceus (V 24, 16) (taken from 
a marginal note on some passage in an early Republican author who 
used the word in the Nom. Sing. in this sense). ganta: xnvadkwarnt 
(II 32, 27) PHILOX. (from a grammarian’s, e.g. Charisius’, Idiomata 
Generis). gavia:Adapos (II 358, 50) PHILOX. (from the same 
source).  graculus (v.]. graulus) : xodows dpveor (II 34, 51) PHILOX. 
(a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. I 57, 19 gragulus:xKodovds). 
grus (-uis) :yépavos (II 36, 15) PHILOX. hirundo: xeNday (II 68, 
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53) PHILOX. larus:\dpos (II 358, 50) PHILOX. (cf. above, 
fulica). luscinia (-us):anédwv (II 125, 23-24) PHILOX. (a Chari- 
sius gloss from Gram. Lat. I 552, 11 luscinius:dydapv et luscinia). 
merguli:corvi marini (V 465, 31). (See the next item.) mergus: 
alduia, dirns Spuis (II 129, 15; 282, 38) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 552, 12 mergus:ai@ua). Also mergi:corvi marini 
(IV 538, 1) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 1, 361 quom medio 
celeres revolant ex aequore mergi). Cf. Adamnan’s variorum Scholia: 
celeres pro celeriter; mergi, corvi marini, ‘foilinn.’ The last word is 
the common Irish (and Gaelic) word for seagulls, and shews us how 
recklessly a vernacular equivalent is produced by compilers or scribes 
for a Latin bird-name. meropes : wrnvav eldos (II 425, 39) PHILOX. 
(a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 4, 14 meropesque). Also meropes:aves 
apibus inimicae (V 310, 50) ABSTR. ? (a Virgil gloss.. Cf. Schol. ad 
Geo. 4, 14 et vocantur apiastrae quia apes comedunt). merulus 
(-la):xéaavpos (II 129, 19; 519, 27) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 57, 16). milvus:ixrivos (II 129, 35) PHILOX. 
Also milvus:accipiter qui pullos rapit (V 311, 10) ABSTR. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 14). motacilla:ceorvyis (II 131, 1) 
PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? Cf. Varro L.L. 5, 76 sic galerites et 
motacilla, altera quod in capite habet plumam elatam, altera quod 
semper movet caudam).  noctua:ydadé dpvidvor kal vuxrepis (II 134, 
16) PHILOX. (perhaps a combination of what was originally two 
items: one, let us guess, a Festus gloss, from Fest. 178, 30; the 
other an Itala gloss, from Levit. 11, 16). nycticorax:noctua avis 
(IV 261, 38) ABSTR. (an Itala gloss). olor: xixvos (II 138, 27) 
PHILOX. Also olores:cyenos{cos], id est cicones (IV 132, 21) 
ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Ecl. 9, 36 argutos inter strepere anser 
olores). Unless it can be shewn that *cico, -dnis has left a trace in 
the Spanish peninsula, we have here (if the reading be right) cicdnes, 
the actual ground-form which Romance philologists conjectured as 
*cicénes. Cf. Gréber, Arch. Lat. Lexicogr. 1, 545: die span., port. 
Endung stimmt besser zu ‘cicen’.... als zu ‘cicinus.’ ono- 
crotalus: genus avis est quod faciem gerat asini; nam stulta facies 
et obducta ‘crotalus’ dicitur (IV 264, 53) ABSTR. (an Itala gloss ?). 
The word ‘crotalus’ is not found elsewhere (according to Thes. Lat.). 
ortygometra: genus avium, id est coturnices (V 36, 2) (a note from a 
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lecture of Placidus, possibly on a Bible passage). Also ortygometra: 
coturnices (IV 134, 15) ABOL. (an Itala gloss ?). ossifragus(-or): 
dcroxomos, dc0ToKNGoTns, doroKaredxrns Spveov (II 140, 22) PHILOX. 
(an Itala gloss). palumbes(-bus):¢aooa (II 141, 15) PHILOX. 
Also palumbes: quae in arboribus degunt; Virgilius (Ecl. 1, 57) ‘raucae 
palumbes’; Plautus aliter (Bacch. 51) ‘unum expetitis’ inquit 
‘palumbem’ (V 128, 36) (from Donatus?). Also palumba:columba 
silvestris grandis (V 318, 44) ABSTR. I cannot prove the last to 
be a Virgil gloss, but seize the opportunity of quoting Adamnan’s 
variorum Scholia on Ecl. 1, 57 palumbes, id est ‘colmain’, id est 
columbae quas vulgus ‘tetas’ vocat; et non dicuntur Latine, sed 
multorum auctoritas Latinum fecit; Cicero in elegia quae Talamasta 
inscribitur:iam mare Tyrrhenum longe penitusque palumbes reliquit. 
The concluding word should not be printed by editors of Cicero. 
It is merely a wrong expansion of the symbol rl or reli or the like, 
ie. ‘reliqua,’ our ‘etc.’ Adamnan cut short the citation at the end 
of the verse. parra:pvarns Spveov [Kopvdaddds 7} dorpayaXicxos] 
(II 142, 6) PHILOX. The last three words I bracket, believing 
them to be a separate item, <cardellus>: xopvdaddds } dorparyaNicxos, 
and the absurd xopvdaddds to be due to the resemblance of sound 
with ‘cardellus.’ Also passa (leg. parra? leg. passer ?):eléos dpvéou 
(II 148, 1) PHILOX. passer :aTpovlds otropayos (II 142, 47) 
PHILOX. pavo:ra@s (II 140, 29) PHILOX. perdix : répdé 
(II 402, 2) PHILOX. Philomela:luscinia (V 362, 34) ABSTR. 
(a Virgil gloss. Cf. below, Procne). pica: kiooa 7d Spveov (II 150, 
26; 349, 52) PHILOX. (a Persius gloss, from prol. 137). pica 
maritima: xadkis eldos dpvéov (II 474, 63) PHILOX. (see above). 
picus : §pvoxoNarrns, devdpoxodarrns (II 150, 29) :érow 7d Spveor (II 313, 
33) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss, from Fest. 228, 327). pipio: 
tpayw(?) » véa mepiorepd (II 458, 10) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 235, 11 pipatio clamor plorantis lingua Oscorum). 
Procne:hirundo (V 383, 13) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 4, 
15 et manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis). Cf. Schol. nomen 
posuit pro nomine; nam Philomela in hirundinem versa est, pro 
qua Procnen vel quasi sororem posuit. regaliolus:amivos (II 171, 
12):Baowdicxos dpvidrov (II 171, 13) PHILOX. struthio: or povOo- 
xdundos (II 189, 39) PHILOX. (an Itala gloss?). Also struthio: 
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genus avis maximum Graece(V 152, 43) (a note of a lecture of Placidus, 
perhaps on a Bible passage). sturnus:Wapos (II 189, 54):~ap 7rd 
bpveov (II 480, 8) PHILOX. titiunculus:xeyxpis, eldos i€paxos 
pixpod (II 347, 12; IV 377, 18, apparently the same gloss turned 
into a Latin form, pipiunculus:accipiter, acceptor) PHILOX. 
turdela:maior turdus cuius stercore viscus generatur (II 596, 8) 
(transferred bodily from Isid. Etym. 12, 7, 71). turdus:% xix\a 
76 mrnvov (II 551, 63; 203, 21) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from 
Gram. Lat. I 552, 21 turdus:xixda). turtur:rpvyav 7d dSpveov 
(II 460, 38) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. I 552, 20 
turtur:rpvywv). Also turtur:avicula blanda; de qua Iuvenalis 
(6, 39) ‘turture magno’; generis masculini (V 251, 34) (from Dona- 
tus ?). ulula:ddoAvywv (II 210, 40) PHILOX. Also ululae:aves 
nocturnae (IV 194, 44) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Ecl. 8, 55). Also 
ulula:genus avis; Virgilius (Hcl. 8, 55) ‘certent et cycnis ululae’ 
(V 254, 20) (from Donatus ?). upupa :érow 76 Spveor, picus (II 313, 
33) PHILOX. (see above, picus). vultur:yo) (II 265, 53), 
vulturius:yby (II 212, 43) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. 
Lat. I 98, 3 vultur Vergilius, sed et vulturius Lucilius). 


A schoolbook combining conversation-manual, phrase-book, and 
dictionary, published (all or part) in the year 207 a.p. and known 
nowadays as the Hermeneumata pseudo-Dositheana, contains a 
Greek-Latin list of bird-names. The list is here arranged alpha- 
betically, with the Latin equivalent preceding the Greek. Those 
items which are likely to be accretions to the original collection are 
put within brackets; the most suspicious are ignored. 


De Avisus: Ilepi ’Opvéwy 


(acceia:doxadady) [so Goetz, fol- (ardea:épwdids) (III 188, 14; 258, 3) 
lowing Stephanus; but the Mont-  bardala: xopvdaAXos (III 90,10). At 
pellier MS has aoxaAwry] (III 319, III 18, 3 parrumla: xopvdadAds. Is 
24) this a mere mistake for bardala? 

acceptor: i¢pag (III 17, 40; 89, 66) bubo: vuxrixdpag, (€pnwoBdas) (IIT 18, 

(aleyon: dAxvov) (III 319, 50) 2; 319, 66) 

anatis: veo (III 17, 57) cardellus: dorpayaXdivos, (dxavOvAXis) 

anser: xqv (III 17, 35) (III 89, 74; 319, 52) 

aquila: derds (III 17, 38) charadrio: yapadpis (III 90, 8) 
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(ciconia: reAapyds) (III 319, 3) 

(cicuma: yAavé) (III 319, 26-27) 

columba: wepuorepa (III 17, 52) 

cornicula: xopwvy (III 17, 41) 

corvus: xdépag (III 89, 67) 

(coturnix: dprvé) (III 319, 46) 

cuculus: xoxxvé (III 17, 56) 

(falco: xépxos) (III 188, 45) 

ficedula: ovxaAXis (III 17, 47) 

fringuillus: omivos (III 17, 46) 

(fulica[-cil-MSS]: rpoxiAos) (III 188, 
21) 

gallina: dpus (III 17, 34) 

gallus: dXéxrwp, (dAexrpvwv) (III 17, 
33; 318, 64) 

graulus: xoAouds (III 17, 42) 

(grus: yépavos) (III 318, 69) 

hirundo: yeAudev (IIT 17, 49) 

(levadio: favOos) (?) (III 188, 10) 

luscinius: dydav (IIT 17, 59; 90, 5) 

mergulus:ai@wa (III 17, 58) 

merulus: xooovdos (III 17, 60) 

milvus:ixriy (III 17, 39) 

motacilla: cexorvyis (III 17, 50) 

noctua: yAavé (III 89, 4) 

olor: xixvos (III 17, 36) 

(ossifragus: Aeuxdyuy, dpmn) (III 188, 
29; 319, 2) 


palumbus: ¢doea (III 17, 51; 188, 2) 

parra(-us) : aiy(@adAos (III 17, 48) 

(parra modica:aiywOos puxpds) (III 
319, 30) 

(parra permodica:xvvatyw6os) (IIT 
319, 32) 

passer: orpovOds (III 17, 43) 

pavo: rads (III 17, 37) 

perdix: wép&é (III 17, 40; 319, 14) 

(phasianus: dacwvds) (III 188, 19) 

(phoenicopterus: dowixdrrepos) (III 
319, 1) 

(pica: xtooa) (III 188, 25) 

picus Martius: dpvoxdAay (III 18, 4; 
319, 25) 

(psittacus: yerraxds) (III 319, 49) 

querquedula: Booxds, (paArapis AevKo- 
pérwmos) (III 17, 59; 89, 63; 188, 
41; 319, 12) 

regaliolus: BaotAtoxos (III 17, 44) 

(striga: vuxrixopag) (III 319, 4) 

(struthio: orpovBoxdyndros) (III 187, 
61) 

sturnus: pap (III 90, 11) 

turdus: «ixAa (IIT 18, 1) 

turtur: rpvywv (IIT 17, 53) 

ulucus: éAoAvywv (III 17, 55) 

(upupa: érow) (IIT 319, 34) 

(vulturius: yw) (III 319, 5) 


The similarity of many Herm. items to Philox. items suggests 


that the marginalia material of Philox. was often culled from Herm. 
by the annotators, but hardly that Herm. itself was an immediate 
source of Philox.; for, in that case, we should expect all the Herm. 
items to appear in Philox. 


The Latin glossaries are not a mere concern of linguists. When 
we get to know their history, light will be thrown on the history of 
culture in the Dark Ages. Indeed, one item of an unusual type, 
rescued from a Leyden MS of the twelfth century, actually contains 
a fragment of history, how Ireland became a home of learning after 
the barbaric invasions: sub quorum vastatione omnes sapientes 
cismarini fugam ceperunt et in transmarinis, videlicet in Hiber<n>ia, 
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et quocumque se receperunt maximum profectum sapientiae incolis 
illarum regionum adhibuerunt (see K. Meyer’s paper in the Irish 
Review of November, 1912). So the learning of Burdigala passed 
oversea (like the wine) to Ireland. Except parts of Italy (and, of 
course, Greece), Ireland was the only European country where Greek 
was known; and Englishmen who learnt any Greek learnt it in Ire- 
land. The question arises: Does any morsel of Greek lore survive 
in the (miserably attenuated) items of the ‘English group’ of glos- 
saries (in C.G.L. II, V),-i-e., such as offer occasionally or normally 
an Anglo-Saxon interpretation of a Latin word? For my part, I 
can find none. Nothing has emerged as yet which would force 
us to believe that the use of bilingual glossaries passed to England 
from Ireland, and not from Italy (through Bobbio, St. Gall, etc.). 
Indeed, since English glosses would be written by English monks 
at a Continental mission-centre as readily as at home, I find no 
definite proof that these ‘English’ glossaries were compiled in Eng- 
land. To help the solution of the problem, a list (not quite a full one) 
of the Anglo-Saxon glosses of C.G.L. II, V is appended; also addi- 
tional items from the Corpus College Glossary (Corp.) in Hessels’ 
edition (Cambridge, 1890) and from § xlvii of the Leyden Glossary 
(Leid.) in Hessels’ edition (Cambridge, 1906), items culled (certainly, 
I think, those common to Leid. § xlvii and Corp., and probably most 
of the others common to Corp. and Ampl. I) from the same source, 
Hermeneumata (HERM.), not later than the seventh century. 
English glossary-compilers proclaim themselves to be of the Guild 
of St. Francis by their predilection for bird-names. 

In discussing the gloss mergus we learnt with what rashness 
vernacular equivalents were offered; in that case by an Irishman. 
English guesses at the meaning of Latin or Greek names of birds 
would be quite as reckless. Indeed, the flimsiness of all Anglo-Saxon 
glosses may be appreciated from the history of an Abstrusa gloss 
(IV 18, 48) Apricitas:calor. In the MS of Abstrusa Major (or 
extracts from it) which reached England (or English foundations 
on the Continent) this was miswritten Apricitas:color. The scribe 
of Corp., knowing the meaning of color, but not of apricitas, has added 
the Anglo-Saxon form of our ‘hue,’ Apricitas:color, hio. This 
would, sooner or later, be reduced by a transcriber to Apricitas:hio. 
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Many Anglo-Saxon bird-names may bear the same relation to the 
Latin lemma-word as ‘hue’ to aprieitas. 

(In this list Anglo-Saxon words are replaced, wherever possible, 
by their English or German forms of today.) 

Acalanthis vel luscinia vel roscina: nightingale (V 339, 11; Corp. 
A 121) ABSTR. Acceia: Holzhahn (V 340, 9; Corp. A 125; 
Leid.):snipe (Corp. A138) HERM. Anser:auca, id est goose 
(V 266, 20) PHILOX. Ardea et dieperdulum(?): Reiher (V 340, 
10; Corp. A729) HERM. (Cf. below, perdulum.) Arpa:earn- 
geat (V 340, 8; Corp. A 759 and 862; Leid.) HERM. Bubo: uuj 
(V 347, 40 and 55; Corp. B 206). Butio:kite (Corp. B 199): 
Srysca (Corp. B 227). Caradrion:lark (V 354, 67; Corp. C 148). 
Cardella: thistletwite (Corp. C 122; Leid.) HERM. Ciconia: stork 
(V 353, 43; Corp. C 405; Leid.) HERM. Corax:raven (V 354, 
11; Corp. C 735). Cornicula: crow (V 353, 19; Corp. C 652 and 
178). Cornix:crow (V 354, 65; Corp. C 653 and 178). Cu- 
culus:gowk (V 353, 50; Corp. C 948). Cucuzata:lapwing (V 353, 
49; Corp. C 951; Leid.) HERM. Erodius:walh-habuc (V 365, 
11; Corp. H 83). Ficedula: sucga (V 360, 42; Corp. F 176; Leid.) 
HERM. Fringella: finch (V 360, 43; Corp. F 331; Leid.) HERM. 
Fulix: gannet vel Tauf-ente (V 360, 38; Corp. F 382). Gavia: avis 
quae dicitur stern Saxonice (V 297, 49; our ‘tern’). Gente: wild- 
goose (Corp. G 53 and 68; C 341). Graulus (grallus MSS.) :rook 
(V 363, 18; Corp. G 154). Cf. Corp. G 14 and C 178 Garrula:crow. 
Hirundo: swallow (V 365, 13; Corp. H 106). Larus: mew (V 370, 
3; Corp. L 50). Marsopicus: fina (V 372, 22; Corp. M 35; Leid.) 
HERM. Mergulus (mergus):scart (V 372, 29*; Corp. M 160; 
cf. Corp. M 182 and 199). Merula:ousel (V 372, 35; Corp. 
M 165). Noctua:ulula, owl (Corp. N 138); nightraven (Corp. 
N 145); nightraven, alii dicunt nightingale (V 374, 6). Nycti- 
corax:nightraven (V 374, 9). Olor [graece, latine] cycnus, Elb- 
(schwan) (V 376, 58; Corp. O 152):swan (V 376, 1; Corp. O 141, 
H 134). Ortygometra:edisc-haen (V 376, 21; Corp. O 236). (A 
Bible gloss.) Palumbes:cushat (V 382, 56; Corp. P 136). 
Parula(-rr-): (tit)mouse (V 382, 23; Corp. P 128). Pavo:pea(cock) 
(V 382, 50; Corp. P 131). Perdulum( ?): Rether (Leid.) HERM. 
(cf. above, ardea). Phasianus: wor-hana (V 360, 44; Corp. F 22). 
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Picus: Hdher, fina (V 382, 25; Corp. P 424):Hdher (Leid.) HERM. 
Porphyrio: pelicanus, felofor (V 380, 13; 382, 24; Corp. P 498 and 
517). Progna: swallow (V 382, 58; Corp. P 710) ABSTR. Rus- 
cinia(ros-): nightingale (V 386, 45; Corp. R 201; Leid.) HERM. 
Scorellus:ammer (as in ‘yellow-hammer’) (V 390, 14; Corp. S 166; 
Leid.) HERM. Sturnus:star(ling) (V 390, 13; Corp. 8.526): 
drop-faag (V 390, 38; Corp. S 530):fina (Corp. S 577). Tilaris: 
lark (V 396, 42; Corp. T 323 and 313). Turdus:scric (V 396, 43; 
Corp. T 324; Leid.) HERM. 

Suspicion attaches to some of the interpretations: e.g., (Noctua) 
‘nightingale’ seems a reckless addition by one scribe or corrector; 
(Ficedula) ‘suega’ looks like a guess at the meaning of ovxa\Xis. 
And to some of the Latin lemma-words: e.g., Martius picus, which in 
the Montpellier MS of the Hermeneumata appears as picus Marsicus, 
had sunk in the archetype of the English group to Marsopicus (in 
one of the three MSS to Marpicus). It is plain. Neither Greek 
lore nor any kind of lore is to be looked for in these glosses. 


When we are able to refer glosses to their source we can estimate 
their worth. While these vernacular (Anglo-Saxon, Irish, etc.) 
glosses are the least valuable, the Herm. items give absolutely certain 
information. For we cannot imagine the composer of an early 
phrase-book, which gained a popularity as lasting and widespread 
as even Donatus’ grammar, to have made a mistake in his identifica- 
tion of a Greek with a Latin bird-name. What are we to say of the 
glosses culled from notes on Virgil and other authors? An Italian or 
Spanish or French monastery-teacher of (let us suppose) the seventh 
century would not take any pains to find the correct Greek equivalent 
or Latin description to write in the margin of a MS of Virgil or 
Horace. He would probably accept anything that occurred to him 
which seemed to suit the sense of the passage. To one ‘com- 
mentator’ (if they deserve the name) the ‘parrae recinentis omen’ 
of Horace (C. 3, 27, 1) would suggest the loud chatter of a jay; 
another might imagine a quite different bird ‘singing the wayfarer 
back, back.’ The discrepancy between bird-name glosses is often 
explained by the line whose annotation was their source. There is 
a story of Tennyson asking a lady what were the ‘birds in the high 
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Hall-garden.’ She said ‘Nightingales.’ But he shewed her they 
were rooks, whose cawing sounded to the lover’s ear like ‘Maud, 
Maud, Maud, Maud.’ When Servius informs us that some editors 
of Virgil declared the acalanthis of Geo. 3, 338 to be the nightingale 
(‘alii lusciniam esse volunt’), we may believe that their only reason 
was the phrase of the poet, ‘resonant acalanthida dumi.’ It is 
curious how this interpretation prevailed among British scholars. 
Aldhelm takes it for granted that acalanthis means ‘nightingale’; 
for in his Aenigmata he makes the acalanthis say of itself (xxii, 3) 
‘spurca colore tamen, sed non sum spreta canendo’; and this is 
clearly the description of the sober-suited nightingale, not of the 
gaudy goldfinch. 


NOTES ON THE FOREGOING ARTICLE 


D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON 


acalanthis. The meaning of this word is somewhat dubious, and 
its origin (unless it be a mere variant of dxav@is) is unknown. It does 
not, seem to have left any conspicuous derivatives; but it (or the 
alternative form d&xavvAXNs) may lurk in the prov. Ital. scanzlin, 
scalzaren, etc.—local names for the goldfinch. Cf. Aldrovandi, 
Ornith. xvii, 3 (II, p. 798): ‘Sic passim Virgilii interpretes fere omnes, 
et sexcenti lexicorum authores pro Acanthide Carduelem interpre- 
tantur, sicuti pro Acalanthide,’ etc. In identifying acalanthis with 
luscinia the scholiast is merely appropriating Virgil’s suggestion of 
‘a singer of the coppice.’ 

acceia:doxahadyn. Leg. doxadwras Arist. H.A. ii. 17 (v. Ll. doxd- 
Aoras), a woodcock; cf. Nemesianus’ fragment (of uncertain text) 
De Aucupio:praeda est facilis et amoena scalopas (scolopaz, 
Postgate). 

Italian names for the woodcock, accegia, acceggia, gheggia, 
ghega, etc., are developments of, and bear witness to, the meaning of 
acceia; arcia, arsia, arzia, etc., form another series of Italian 
vernacular woodcock-names, possibly related to the same stock. In 
the early English glossaries, acceia is generally, and frequently, 
interpreted by woodcock. The Itala translator, when he rendered 
by acceia the ifis of the Septuagint, simply put for the long-billed 
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bird of Egypt the name of a more homely long-billed bird. The 
change in our own A.V. from ‘hoopoe’ to ‘lapwing’ is precisely 
analogus, and so is the frequent rendering in the English glossaries 
of cucuzata (i.e., cucutiata avis, the bird with the helm[?] or head- 
covering), also by lapwing, the commonest and most conspicuous of 
English crested birds. 

alcione. The variant of the myth is not a familiar one; I have 
not found it among many classical references. 

auca:mrnvév. This may represent an early use of the word (auca, 
dvica) before it became applied specifically to the goose, as dpvts did 
(though less exclusively) to the hen. All the same, one would rather 
have expected ‘auca:xnv’ (Ital. oca, auca); cf. ‘auca, gos’ (WW. x, 
318; xix, 701), ete. 

aucella:ortygometra (q.v.). For aucella, one is tempted to 
suspect some quail-name, like? <qu>aucella; cf. Med. Lat. quacuila, 
quacula, Fr. caille, ete. The Weissenauer Gl. has ‘quasquila: wahtila’ 
(i.e., wachtel); other German glossaries have quatula, and Albertus 
Magnus and Conrad have quistula; but neither these writers nor the 
German glossaries are much to be trusted for their spelling. 

bubo:avis vel nocturna (? vel) palustris, ete.—Gufo is good, and 
common, Italian for a long-eared owl; Goetz’s suggested emendation 
bufo is therefore unnecessary. I suspect rather a confusion with 
buteo or butio, in the sense of ‘bittern,”! cf. Carm. de Philom. 42, Inque 
paludiferis butio bubit (s. butit) aquis. Or there may well have 
been two separate glosses: ‘bubo:avis nocturna’; ‘butio:avis 
palustris.’ As to rurex (sorex), I suspect something like ‘sorex 
(s. Upaé): mus silvester’; and further that bubo, butio, and sorex are 
here associated through their similar consociation in superstition or 
in augury. 

caecuma. Gk. xixvpis, the little owl, or Civetta: Ital. cuccumeu 
(Sardinia), cuccumeggia (Lucca), etc. 

cardellus: genus avis cristati. Vide infra, s.v. parra. 

charadriae:fulicae, sturni. Sturni are -here not starlings but 
‘sterns,’ i.e., terns, or gulls. Cf. s.v. fulica:\dpos; and, in the Eng- 
lish glossaries, ‘gavia; stern, Saxonice.’ 


1 As Professor Newton says (Dict. of Birds, 1893, p. 40), ‘‘A hopeless confusion 
has been established between that word [viz. butio, a bittern] and buteo, a buzzard.” 
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caritrius: . . . . pinna ejus non exuritur. For caristius, carys- 
tius; but the misspelling may have been influenced by caradrius, 
etc. Cf. Solinus 11, 15 (ed. Mommsen, 1864, p. 82) Carystos aquas 
calentes habet . . . . et carystias aves quae flammas impune involant 
(v. 11. caristeas, aves caristeae, aves coturnices). Cf. also Alb.M. 
xxiii, Cariste sunt aves ut dicunt Solinus et Jorach quae innocue 
flammis involant et quae nec pennis nec corpore aduruntur, sed illi 
phi (? philosophi) multa mentiuntur et puto quod hoc est unum de 
mendaciis eorum. 

The story is told elsewhere, not of a bird, but of an insect, the 
pyrallis or pyraustes of Plin. H.N. xi, 36; ef. Antig. Mirab. xc, é& 
Kirpw vy’ otv .. . . yiverat Onpiov, pixp@ peifov pbwv (leg. ubwv)- 
70 duro 5é kal év rots Kapuoriwv Onpiors (leg. cvdnpiots). adrobvncKxey 
. . « « 6 Tod mupds xwpifdueva. Carystus was (according to Strabo, 
ix) a town of Euboea where there were mines of copper and iron. 
As to Jorach, he is quoted two or three times by Albertus and more 
frequently by Bartholomaeus Anglicanus and Vincent de Beauvais; 
but Jourdain (Rech. s. Aristote, etc., 1843, p. 326) failed to trace him 
further. We know nothing more of him than what we learn (as 
above) from Albertus Magnus, and from a further remark (lib. xxii, 
s.v. Iona, i.e., Hyena), ‘Sed iste Jorach frequenter mentitur.”’ 

calatrio. This corrupt and unintelligible gloss might be almost 
anything; qy. @addoovov dpveov. All the Greek and Latin references 
to xapadpids and allied bird-names are difficult, and often full of 
recondite folklore. 

cicinus, cico-dnis. We have traces of an alternative quantity 
or accent in Ital. ceséno, ciesino (Venet.), cfisini, sfsini (Sardinia), 
and others to be found in Giglioli’s Avifawna Italica, 1886, p. 294. 
(Cf. Korting, Lat. roman. Worterb., s.v. cygnus; Diez 94, cecero; 
Groéber, Arch. Lat. Lez., i, 545). 

cucuzata:lapwing. The Latin Thesaurus deals with this word 
briefly, as follows: “‘cucuzata laepeuincae (anglos. i. epops) GLOSS. 
V 353, 49 (ef. ¢. cucutiwm Thurneysen).” As cucutium is further 
referred to, or interpreted by, cucullus, we may take this as equivalent 
to a suggestion that cucuzata=cucutiata, in the sense of (or a sense 
akin to that of) cucullata, ‘hooded (like a monk),’ whence the Portu- 
guese name for a lark, cogullada (Sittl, A.f.L.L., ii, p. 478). But, as 
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cucullus non facit monachum, so is the ‘hood’ or crest still far from 
defining our bird. 

The customary list of Romance derivatives is in this case omitted 
from the Thesaurus; but it is easily supplied from the many Italian 
provincial names quoted by Giglioli, viz., cucughia, cucugghiata 
(Puglie), coccocciuta, cucucciuta (Girgenti), cocucciutudda (Mes- 
sina, Catania). Every one of these means the crested lark (Alauda 
cristata of Aldrovandi and of Linnaeus), the commoner species in 
Southern Europe, and they are all therefore comparable, in meaning 
and general significance, to Lat. cassita, galerita and Gk. xopvdds, 
kopvdaddbs. Every one of them hails, moreover, from Southern Italy 
or Sicily, i.e., from Magna Graecia; throughout the, rest of Italy 
we have another series of names which mean the same thing, viz., 
the common Italian allodola capelluta, and the provincial equivalents, 
capussina (Tortona), capelota, capeluga (Venice), capellaccia (Flor- 
ence), capparuccia (Marche). 

While the glossaries lead us to the lapwing and the modern 
derivatives to the lark, there is yet another bird, namely, the hoopoe, 
which comes into the story. These are the three most conspicuously 
crested birds of the European fauna, and of the three the hoopoe 
is the ‘crested bird’ par excellence. The hoopoe’s radiant crest 
(‘crista plicatilis’) has brought it into association with various solar 
myths, oriental and classical; and there is reason to believe that 
allusions to it were habitually transferred to the other two birds, 
as being its nearest representatives or analogues, in regions where 
one or other happened to be common and the hoopoe itself was rare. 

In Horapollo, we have the Eg. Gk. xobxovda, xovxovpas for the 
hoopoe, a name which is obviously onomatopoeic from the bird’s 
cuckoo cry, and which suggests a connection with cucuzata, etc., in 
which an older onomatopeia had blended with the suggestion of the 
‘hood.’ Akin to xovxovga is Hebr. dukiphat, (Levit. 9:19; Deut. 
14:18), which also means the hoopoe, but is translated ‘lapwing’ 
in our A.V. We have here a possible source of, or a probable con- 
nection with, our gloss. 

In the English glossaries (e.g., WW. xviii, p. 640; xix, p. 702) we 
also meet with “upupa:wypa,”’ i.e., the lapwing, Scottice peesweep, 
and still called weep or wype in various parts of England (Swainson, 
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Prov. Names of Brit. Birds, 1885, p. 184). What it was exactly that 
the English translators or glossographers had in their heads is not 
easy to make out. It is commonly supposed that they were reluctant 
to employ a word like hoopoe, lest it should not be ‘understanded of 
the people.’ But it is likely enough that they did not understand it 
very well themselves; for Turner tells us that “Litteratores plerique 
omnes Britannici Upupam eam vocant avem, quam barbari ab 
alarum strepitu Vannellum, et ipsi sua lingua Lapvvingam” (cf. 
also Aldrov. Orn. xvii, 11 (Vol. II, p. 703). Other glosses give 
‘cucuzata, irthling’ (WW. pp. 260, 367), and here we would seem to 
have again a lark-name, equivalent to terraneola. But there is 
confusion also with wren-names, so the case is not a simple one. 

As far as our gloss goes, I think we may safely take it that, in 
writing cucuzata, the glossographer, when speaking of lapwing had 
in mind the hoopoe; and that, in short, the gloss is strictly and closely 
comparable to ‘upupa:wype.’ Much more might be said about 
these and other cognate or related words. In particular, the various 
other lark-names, such as alauda, calandra, cassita, galerita, ter- 
raneola, present us with a series of problems, some of them very com- 
plicated, to which I should like, some day, to return. (For bardala, 
see S.V. parra). 

dryocolaptes. The description of the ‘crista quam in modum 
galli habet’ is scarcely accurate; but it is sufficiently explained by the 
red patch or plume on the head of the green or black woodpecker; 
ef. Plin. xi, 44 (37) cirros pico quoque Martio (dedit Natura). It is 
not necessary to appeal in this case to hoopoe-woodpecker myths, 
with their involved confusion between the two birds. Nor is there 
any other bird, in North Africa for instance, to which the descrip- 
tion would better apply, and from which we might in such a case 
have gained a clue to the native country of Placidus. The latter 
probably took his information from the said passage, or chapter, of 
Pliny. 

fringillus:orivos 6 orpovfds. A good example of orpovés used 
generically; it corresponds to 76 Spveov, in the case of a larger bird. 

fulica. The diverse interpretations of this word are puzzling; 
but I am inclined to think, with Professor Lindsay, that we have a 
confusion of glosses, e.g., “ardea:épwéus’’; “mergus (q.v.), dua.” 
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If this be so, we might go on to suspect similar corruption or omission 
in the subsequent Abstrusa gloss; e.g., fulica: genus aviculae nigrae 
<; ardea:avis quaedam> quam Graeci épwiids vocant. gadapis is, 
of course, the true Greek equivalent for coot. dpos suggests a 
gloss of Celtic origin, Gael. faoileag, a sea-gull. The root-word may 
possibly have had a wide and general significance; but yet in Italy, 
with one exception, the many dialectic forms are all ascribed to the 
coot itself; the interesting exception being that (according to Gig- 
lioli) folega is applied at Istria to the black-throated diver. In 
Giglioli’s list, the vernacular name of the coot in Mantua, and there 
only, is said to be folega marina. We may wonder, accordingly, 
whether this local usage be old, and whether Virgil borrowed an 
ancient Mantuan phrase; or whether, at some later date, the Man- 
tuans piously took it from him. 

galbus. The word correctly interpreted by xAwpoorpov6ior (i.e. 
the golden oriole) was doubtless either galbus or galbula. The 
Italian dialect-forms are such as galbe, garbe, gravolo, gobolo, etc.; 
the common Italian word being rigogolo, derived by Diez from 
aurigalbulus. 

mergus is not specifically identifiable. Its dialectic forms, 
smergo, smargo, mierve, marguni, in Mod. Italian, are applied to 
various diving birds, to the cormorant, to the great northern diver, 
and to the sea-ducks, such as the goosander and merganser. Mergus 
was, at any rate, some sea-bird which, like the sea-gull itself, resorted 
to the land; with Virg. Geo. i, 363, ef. Lucan v, 552, aut siccum quod 
mergus amat. 

nycticoraz. Noctua is always a small owl, and nycticorax (if it 
be an owl at all) is a large one, like bubo. I should therefore suspect 
“nycticorax:noctuCrn>a avis.” 

onocrotalus. The gloss is not to be trusted for the word crotalus. 
The name is usually interpreted as referring to the voice, or noise, 
of the bird, and presumably refers to a clapping of the bill, like that 
of the stork, ‘crotalistria avis.’ The Latin name means, doubtless, 
the pelican, but later on we have it transferred by all the early 
naturalists to the bittern. It is this latter bird which Albertus 
Magnus describes correctly (s.v. onocrotalus) as ‘quasi cornu sonans 
horribilem vocem emittens’; or Bochart, ‘quasi rudat instar asini.’ 
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Turner makes the same confusion. Cf. also Cockayne’s Shrine, p. 29, 
‘raredumle, onocrotalum, avis quae sonitum facit in aqua’; and cf. 
also WW. p. 260 ‘onocrotarum, raredumle’ (i.e., rohrdummel: 
Turner’s miredromble); and WW. p. 701 ‘onocrotala, butterre,’ i.e., 
a bittern. Albertus Magnus describes the pelican (immediately after- 
ward) under the curious name of Osina: ‘osina avis est alba cigno 
major vel equalis quam nostri volinarum vocant. Rostrum autem 
habet valde longum et forte et saccum magnum ex rostri inferiori 
parte ante pectus pendentem,’ etc. Gesner calls it onvogel, and this 
may possibly be connected with the gloss ‘pellicanus, stangella and 
wanfota’ (WW. p. 287). 

ortygometra:éprvé. This gloss, incorrect from a classical, is 
correct from a biblical, point of view. The usage of the word (prop- 
erly meaning the corn-crake, It. re di quaglie, etc.) for a quail by 
the LXX is elaborately discussed by Bochart. In WW. xv, p. 565, 
it is corrupted into “Ardicomata, A(ngli)ce a quayle.” But in 
WW. ix, p. 287, we have “ortigometra, segescara”’ [leg. ? secgscrac 
or -crawe]; where the meaning is not coturnix (as R.W., in not.), 
but corn-crake; secg=sedge, and ef. corn-scrack (Aberdeen, etc.). 

parra:uborns Spveov, Kopvdaddds 7} dorpayadicxos. This is a 
complicated, and withal an interesting, gloss. In Plin. xi, 44 (37) 
(Quae animalium apices habent, quae cristas—the same chapter 
which we have already quoted s.v. dryocolaptes)—there was an early 
misreading, or miswriting; Praeterea parrae [leg. parvae avi] qui ab 
illo galerita appellata, etc.' This reading is not supported by the 
better MSS (such as they are), but it occurs in z? (vide Mayhoff, I, 
xii), and in the Vercelli edition (Venet. 1507). It was with the 
support of this reading that Gesner interpreted parra as the lapwing, 
just as we have seen that others identified that same familiar crested 
bird with the hoopoe; cf. Gesner, ii, p. 154, Von dem Gyfitz (Germ. 
Kibitz) Vanellus: ‘“ Andere vermeinen dass dieser das Plinii Parcus 
oder Parra seye”; and I am inclined to suspect that this reading 
(or misreading) was very much older, and that it was on the strength 


1T suggest that we should probably read ‘Praeterea <galero> parvae avi,’ etc., 
the galero (or some such word) being required to balance the ‘cirris,’ ‘corniculis,’ etc., 
of the preceding clauses, and having presumably dropped out after praeterea, through 
homoioteleuton. 
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of it that parra is here interpreted in our gloss to mean the lark. 
The same thing also occurs in Herm. iii, 18, 3“ parru[m]la: xopvdad\os.”’ 

But here we come back to another of our obscurest glosses, viz. 
“bardala:xopvdadXds Spveov,’? PHILOX. (and HERM.) (For variants 
and similar glosses, see Holder, Alé-celtische Sprachschatz, Nachtr., 
p. 806). In the complete absence of any similar or related Celtic 
word (and none such has been adduced), I am extremely reluctant to 
believe that bardala is really of Celtic origin. I suggest that it had 
its source in the very same passage of Pliny, in some old MS of which 
there must have been a locus corruptus; and in short, that it was a 
mere alternative misreading to the parrula, or parrumla, of Herm. 

As to dorpayanXicxos, various suggestions occur to my mind; but 
the simplest, and perhaps the most probable, is that it came in 
through a simple confusion of Ital. cardella with xopvdadXés. 

Parra actually meant, in all probability, that ominous bird, that 
‘ubarns Spveov’ the goatsucker, aivyo#mAas; and there was frequent 
confusion between this word and aiyi#ados, a tit, just as (by a curious 
coincidence) there also was between parra, parrus, and parus. In 
the Carm. de Philom. v, 9, parrus is manifestly not a tit, but may well 
be the owl-like goatsucker: Parrus enim quamvis per noctem tinniat 
(v.l. tinnipet) omnem, At sua vox nulli jure placere potest. On 
the other hand, in Herm. Ps. Dosith. we find “parra:aiyi@addos, 
xtd.”” And though we might be inclined at first sight to deem this 
unimportant, and to set it down as a mere misreading of aivyoOp\as, 
yet to do so will not help us, for we have plenty of other evidence 
to show that similar words are true titmouse-names. In the first 
place (and this is quite enough of itself) we have a whole series of 
Italian titmouse-names, such as parussola, parossola, parissola, etc.' 
We have no need, nor right, to assu:ne that these are derived from 
parra; it is much more likely that parus (often misspelled parrus), 
a tit, is directly connected with parvus, just as philologists tell us 
nowadays that parum ‘too little’ is a phonetic development of 
parvum. Over and above these Mod. Italian names, we have a long 
list of not dissimilar titmouse-names in the English (and German) 


1Cf. Aldrovandi, Orn. xvii, 12 (Vol. II, p. 711): ‘Aug. Niphus Italus Parum 
vulgo Parizuola dici scribit, et rustic6é apud nos Parascium. In aliis Italiae locis 
Parrus dicitur.’ 
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glossaries: e.g. WW. p. 468 parula, mase (i.e. Germ. meise, a tit)‘ 
Sweet’s OE. Texts (Epinal, Erfurt) p. 806 parrula, masae; WW. 
p. 286 parra, colmase; parrula, spicmase—the latter being the tomtit, 
Germ. Speckmeise, Spiegelmeise, in Devonshire ‘Blue Spicky’; 
WW. p. 132 parrax, wrenna uel hicemase, etc., etc. (Cf. also Z.f.d. 
Alterth., xxxiii, pp. 241, 244). In addition to these, by the way, we 
have one or two curious glosses, WW. p. 286 sigatula, fraecmase, and 
Zf.d.A. p. 241 sigittula, hicemase. These words, I take it, reappear 
in the Ital. sifotola (Verona), ziffotola (Venet.), names given by 
Giglioli for the coal-tit. But the common Italian for the tomtit, 
and other of the smallest kinds, is cincia, in which we seem to recog- 
nize the xuvaiyw6os of Herm., ‘parra permodica.’ 

passa:eléos dpvéov. I add another to Professor Lindsay’s sug- 
gestions: viz. palumbus:> dagaa, eldos dpvéou (cf. Herm. palumbus: 
oacoa). 

pica maritima:xadkis. This gloss is puzzling. The name pica 
maritima is applied in Italy to the roller, which brilliantly colored 
bird the scribe may have vaguely identified with yadxis. On the 
other hand, it is also applied to the puffin and the guillemot; and 
hence it is just possible that there may have arisen a confusion, in the 
scribe’s mind, with alca. 

picus: 5pvoxod\arrns, éroy, krA. On the constant intermixture and 
interchange in folklore between hoopoe and woodpecker, and also 
lark, cf. Baring-Gould, Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 397; Swainson’s 
Pop. Names of British Birds, p. 108; and my Glossary of Gk. Birds, 
pp. 56, 57, 97. See also Sittl, in Arch. f. Lat. Lewx., ii, 1885, p. 478, 
and cf. supra, s.v. cucuzata. 

titiunculus. This word is subject to a great variety of readings. 
In Plin. x, 52 (37) Mayhoff gives tinnungulus, and tit- is not found in 
the MSS. But in Colum. viii, 8, the codd. Sangerm. et Ambros. 
read titiunculum; and tit- also occurs in the list of bird- and beast- 
names given by Polemius Silvius, viz. titumglus, ? titiwnglus (Momm- 
sen, Abh. k. Sdchs. Ges. ili, 1853, p. 267). The one MS of the Cyrillus 
Glossary in the British Museum (said to be not later than 700 .p.) 
gives xeyxpis: eldos iépaxos puxpod, titiunculus. Accepting titiun- 
culus, then, we may take it as indicating, or presupposing, a titio, 
-onis, and (in the absence of any such known word, and in the 
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absence, moreover, of any known form titius of similar meaning) we 
may refer it (however hesitatingly) to titus, s. teta (cf. Buecheler, 
A f.L.L., ii, p. 119, 1885), which word the scholiasts agree in defining 
(inter alia) as palumbus or columba agrestis. And that there actually 
was some such vernacular word is further proved by the existence 
of apparently kindred Italian names for a woodpigeon (recorded 
by Giglioli): e.g. tidu, tidone, totoni (Sardinia), tuduni, tutuni 
(Sicily), tudun, dudun (Malta), etc. 

If we may presume, then, to follow up this slender and imperfect 
clue to the presence of a pigeon-name underlying the hawk-name 
titiunculus, we are led to a story of the kestrel-hawk, with which 
species the names xeyxpis and tinnunculus have always been iden- 
tified. A hawk may be notorious for its hostility to the pigeon 
(e.g. pasgoddvos), or it may be no less remarkable for leaving it alone, 
and this latter is the kestrel’s case. The kestrel captures neither 
doves nor any other birds, but feeds on small animals upon the 
ground, including grasshoppers (whence Ital. grillario) and other 
insects; it is the most innocent of hawks. From this fact there 
grew up, in my opinion, the story that it was a friend of the pigeon’s; 
in short, one of those stories of ‘sympathy and antipathy’ of which 
the augurs made so much; and this story appears in Pliny, l.c.: 
Ob id cum iis [i.e. columbis] est avis quae tinnunculus vocatur. 
Defendit enim illas, terretque accipitrem naturali potentia, in tantum 
ut visum vocemque ejus fugiat. Pliny goes on to tell another story 
that, such is the ‘praecipuus columbis amor eorum,’ that even a dead 
kestrel hung up in the dove-cote is enough to attach the birds to their 
home—non mutare sedem columbas, . . . . multivaga alioqui ave. 
It is this latter story which Columella repeats, on the authority of 
Democritus—a writer whose name. appears among the auctores 

-externi used by Pliny in the book in question. There can be no 
doubt, accordingly, that tinnungulus in Pliny and titiunculus in 
Columella are one and the same bird. 

striga:vuxrixopaé. The word survives in Ital. striga, stria, applied 

especially to the horned owls. 
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OI ASGANATIZONTEZ 
(Herodotus iv. 93-96) 


By Ivan M. LinrortH 


The Persian army under Darius, which crossed the Bosporus and 
marched northward to the conquest of the Scythians, passed through 
the territories of a Thracian tribe called the Getae. Herodotus, who 
relates the story of this Scythian campaign in the fourth book of his 
Histories, takes occasion to describe some of the peculiar ideas and 
practices of this tribe. Himself a Greek, he gives us an account of 
the religious ideas of a foreign people; unconsciously, therefore, he 
provides us with a background against which, in perspective, we 
may better discern certain ideas of the Greeks themselves. The 
information which he imparts concerning the manners of the Getae 
is interesting and important to the student of primitive culture. To 
the Hellenist his unconscious revelation of Greek instincts and beliefs 
is more interesting still. It is these instincts and beliefs, as they are 
disclosed in the historian’s brief account of the Getae, that I shall 
try to elucidate. 

At the first mention of the name of the Getae, Herodotus adds 
the descriptive phrase of d@avarifovres, ‘the Getae who believe in 
immortality” (according to Rawlinson’s translation). Again, a 
few lines below, he says, d0avarifovor 5&¢ révée tov rpdrov; and 
Rawlinson translates it, “the belief of the Getae in respect of immor- 
tality is the following.” Once more, in v. 4, Herodotus refers to 
the tribe again with the same words, Térat of a8avaritovres. 

Now this word, with its suggestion of “deathlessness,” is very 
appropriately used in connection with a tribe like the Getae. From 
beginning to end their attitude toward immortality was their most 
striking characteristic. But the exact interpretation of the words 
is not without difficulty. It is easy to say, “the Getae who believe 
in immortality”; but how can such a formation as 48avarifew mean 
“believe in immortality” ? Can we suppose that religious creeds 
were so definitely formulated that the Greeks had set apart a single 


word to convey a meaning which we, in English, with all our technical 
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language of philosophy, cannot express in less than three? I main- 
tain that it is altogether arbitrary to assume such a meaning simply 
because, in the present passage, from our modern point of view, it 
seems to fit the context. The meaning should be assigned only in the 
light of contemporary usage. 

But here a difficulty presents itself. There seem to be no 
examples of strictly contemporary usage. The present passage is 
the earliest recorded occurrence of the word; and we do not find it 
again until it is used by Plato. But it seems to me highly improbable 
that the word was coined by Herodotus to describe the Getae. It 
comes in a little too glibly for us to believe that this is actually its 
first appearance. It is employed here as if it were an entirely familiar 
word. The descriptive phrase is added as if it would be helpful to the 
reader. I cannot but believe that it had some place in the popular 
speech of the day, even if it did not find entrance into literature. 

Two questions, then, present themselves: first, What is the real 
meaning of éfavarifew? secondly, What peculiar color was imparted 
to this meaning by the popular usage of the day among the Greeks 
themselves? To the latter question I shall return later. It is 
necessary first to determine what the proper meaning of the word is— 
the meaning which it would have conveyed to a person of Greek 
speech who dwelt in a foreign land and had been remote from the 
currents of Greek thought during the time when the word was 
assuming the peculiar color which I shall later claim to see in it. 

So far I have only allowed it a vague suggestion of deathlessness. 
But we must be more precise. d0avarifew is a verb, in the active 
voice, naming, presumably, some definite action. What is that 
action ? 

The meaning “believe in immortality” is accepted for the 
present passage in Herodotus by Larcher, Rawlinson, How and 
Wells, and the dictionaries of Schweighauser and Liddell and Scott. 
Stein and Macan have nothing to say about it. Creuzer-Baehr 
and Stephanus take the verb to mean “make immortal,” under- 
standing this to imply a belief in immortality. Stephanus interprets 
the words &@avarifovor 5¢ rovde Tov Tpdrov and the following passage 
thus: the Getae make people immortal in the following manner— 
they pass from life while still alive and thus are sent to Zamolxis, 
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whereas other nations consecrate deserving men to immortality 
after their death. In this I think Stephanus is right; the notable thing 
about the Getae is that they do not die. But it is not easy to see 
just what he means by, “make immortal.” If the Getae believed that 
all persons of their race passed to Zamolxis without dying, then we 
cannot properly say that they did anything to render them immortal. 

In a number of other passages, besides the present one in Herodo- 
tus, we find the word used in connection with the Getae: 


Herodotus v. 4: Térasz of d0avarifovres. 

Plato, Charmides 156D: raév @pgxdv rav Zadpogidos iarpav of N€yovra 
kat amabavarifev.) 

Diodorus i. 94: Térats rots drabavari{over. 

Arrian Anab. i. 3. 2: Téras rots draSavarifovras. 

Photius, Suidas, the Elymologicum Magnum, s.v. ‘‘Zamolxis,” ad fin.: 
dOavariLover St xai Tépifor (Tepérifor Photius) cat KpdBufor [kai Tépefor indi- 
cates that the lexicographers connected the word with the Getae also, who 
had been previously mentioned]. 

Lucian Sxv6ys 1 (860): [Togapis] "APjvnow dréBave, kai per’ od rodr}d xai 
npus ofe xal évrépvovow aita Bévy “larp@ of A@nvain otro yap rotvoua 
Hpws yevopevos érextyncaro. tiv 8 airiav ris érwvupias Kai dv6 Grov eis Tous 
jpwas Kareéyn kai tov "AokAymadar els Boker, od xeipov tows SinyjoacGar, ds 
pdOnre od SxvOas povoy émywpiov bv drabavariev Kal wéurew mapa Tov 
Zaporé£uw, GAAG kat "AOnvaiors éfeivar Oeowoueiv rods YxvOas éwi ris “EAAdSos.? 

Lucian @e@v "ExxAnoia 9 (533): rovyapotv of SxvOa cai of Térar tadra 
dpOvres adrOv paxpa Hyiv xatpew elrdvres airoi arabavariLover Kai Bors xepo- 
Tovovow, ous av eeAjowow, Tov aitov tpdmov Svrep Kal Zauodrgis Sovdros dv 


mapeveypady ovx old’ dws duaAabuwv. 

Evidently d0avarifev or drafbavarifew was regularly used in con- 
nection with this Thracian tribe, and it is fair to assume that it was 
always used in the same sense. From the two passages in Lucian 
it is clear that he understood the word to mean “deify,” or, in his 


1 See Stallbaum’s note on the passage. He claims that the Getae bestowed immor- 
tality on men inasmuch as they believed in their immortality, and that Plato, in a 
characteristic way, uses the word with intentional ambiguity. But the word is not 
Plato’s choice! It had been used several times by Herodotus and was to be used often 
again as a stereotyped epithet of the tribe. We cannot, therefore, insist on any 
subtlety of Platonic style. This is distinctly recognized in Heindorf’s note. 


2 Fowler’s translation is accurate: ‘‘in conferring immortality on mortals, and 
sending them to keep company with Zamolxis.’’ But I think the English reader would 
get a truer conception of the Greek if he had said “‘divinity’’ instead of ‘‘immortality.”’ 
Reitzius (in Lehmann’s Variorum edition) is wrong, I think: ‘‘non Scythis modo 
patrium esse immortalitatem credere et ablegare nuntios ad Zamolxim.” 
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blunt phrases, Georotetv, Oeols xerporovetvy, and to correspond, in a 
way, to such Greek conceptions as fjpws yevéoOat, és To’s jpwas Kara- 
Aeyfvat, Hows doxeiv. 

The word bears the same meaning in the following passages: 

Diodorus ii. 20: 86 xai rods "Acovpiouvs tiv meprorepav tipav ds Oedv, 
dmabavari{ovras tiv Yeuipapuv. 

Dio Cassius xlv. 7: r@ Kaicaps arnBavaricpevy. 

Aristotle fr. 601 (Athenaeus xv, p. 697a): ob yap dy wore ‘Eppeia. Qvew as 
Gavdtw mpoatpovpevos as OvnT@ pvqjya KatecKevafov Kai dbavariLay tiv piow 
BovAcpevos émtadios dv tiwais éxdopunoa [If it had been my desire to 
attribute to him a divine nature, I should not have offered him honors at 
the grave”’]. 

Polybius vi. 54. 2: d@avari{erar pév 4 tov Kadov Te duampagapevwn evden 
[translated by Shuckburgh, ‘‘The fame of those who have performed any 
noble deed is never allowed to die”’]. 

Philo repi ovyxvoews Siadréxtwv 149, p. 427M: yoxav yap drabavarLopevwv 
dperais, ob pbaprav cwpudrwv éoti yeveois, Hv émi rods Kadoxdyabias jPyenovas 
aoavel yevvytas Kal marépas dvadéperOar cvpBaive. [Here we have the con- 
ception of the soul winning immortality for itself through moral perfection.] 

Josephus Antig. Jud. xviii. 1. 5: "Eoonvois 8 émi piv Oe@ xatadimeiv 
iri ra wavta 6 Adyos, AavariLover St ras Yuyxds, wepimdxyTov Hyovpevor TOU 
dixaiov tiv mpdcodov [They take certain measures to render their souls 
immortal.” These measures may have been virtuous conduct or simply 
obedience to some formal rule of life—dexnors]. 


In the discussion of these passages it may seem that I am con- 
fusing the two conceptions of divinity and immortality. It is true 
that Iam. I believe that the Greeks did so. Strictly speaking, it 
was always believed, even in Homeric times, that the soul was 
immortal, if by immortal we mean that some portion of the person- 
ality, the breath or the shadow, survived after death. But this is 
not what the Greeks meant by 4@avaros. A being who was d@avaros 
was a being who was not subject unto death, one over whom death 
had no dominion. But only a god can satisfy such a definition. 
Therefore, if, by any process, 2 mortal becomes 4@4vazos, it is imma- 
terial whether you call him immortal or divine.! 

That the notion of divinity is inseparable from the word becomes 
still more apparent in two other passages which I have still to quote: 

1**Wenn die Seele unsterblich ist, so ist sie in seiner wesentlichsten Eigenschaft 


dem Gotte gleich; sie ist selbst ein Wesen aus dem Gitterreiche. Wer unter Griechen 
unsterblich sagt, sagt Gott: das sind Wechselbegriffe.’-—Rohde, Psyche, II, 2. 
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Aristotle Nich. Ethics x. 7. 8: ob xpi 8& xara rods mapavotvras dvOpamwa. 
ppoveiv dvOpwrov dvta ovde Ovyra tov Ovnrov, GAN’ ed’ dorov évdéxerar GBavariLav 
(v.l. dwaSavari{ew) xai wdvra mwouiv mpds to Liv Kata TO KpdtiTov Tov év 
airg ei yap kal TO dyxw puxpdv éore, Svvdpe Kal TymdryTe woAY padXAov wavrwv 
brrepexen. 

Philostratus Vit. Apollon. viii. 7, p. 337: xai oddels éxi tov AvKodpyov 
dyav (hxev) 7) Kivduvos éx tovrwv mapa Aaxedaipovins, ds dbavariLovra. 

In both these passages d0avarife.w means “act the god,” “play 
the part of a god,” “behave like a god,” being used on the analogy of 
undifew, copife, durrrmifew. This is made certain by the contrast 
which Aristotle indicates between d@avarifew and avOpwrwa dpoveiv.! 

As a result of this examination of the passages in which d0avarifew 
and d&maavarifew appear, I feel justified in establishing the following 
definitions: 

aOavari{ev: (1), as a transitive verb, “make immortal and divine,” 
“deify”; (2), as an intransitive verb, “act the part of a being immortal 
and divine.” 
amabavarivev, obviously, can have only the transitive meaning. 

Let us now return to the passages in which the word is used in 
relation to the Getae. We have seen that Lucian has it twice with 
the definite meaning “deify.”” Can we infer that it has the same 
meaning in all the other passages? We not only can, but must, if 
the word is intelligible with this meaning. In all these passages, 
excepting the three in Herodotus, the compound verb is used, and, 
as I have said, the compound must have the transitive meaning. I 
should propose, then, as a translation of the verb in all these passages, 
“to practice deification”; oi T'éra: of d@avarifovres, “the Getae who 
practice deification.” 

What was the method of the Getae in their practice of deifica- 
tion? This we do not know. The barbarous ceremony described 
by Herodotus evidently affected only the poor wretches who were 
chosen as victims. But Herodotus distinctly says that the belief 
was general among the Getae that they, themselves, would not die. 
That these people were in possession of important secrets concerning 


1 Peters’ translation (‘“‘we ought rather, as far as possible, to put off our mortal- 
sity’’) and Williams’ (‘‘but rather, as far as in us lies, to act as if immortality were our 
share’’) are, in a way, correct, but they do not sufficiently recognize the contrast 
between the human and the divine. Welldon’s (‘for a man, as far as in him lies, 
should seek immortality’’) seems to me quite wrong. 
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the treatment of disease and the preservation of life appears from 
Plato’s words in the Charmides. It is not essential for my purpose to 
discover what these secrets were or to inquire by what precise method 
they rendered themselves immortal. Indeed, it may be that no 
ceremony was required to make Getae immortal; they may have 
believed that they possessed this quality in their own right. In the 
latter case there would be a slight impropriety in the phrase Térat oi 
dBavaritovres. But this would not be sufficient to justify us in 
taking the verb in the sense “believe in immortality,” which is 
entirely contrary to Greek usage. 

Now if Herodotus could apply the word d@avarifew, with the 
meaning “practice deification,” to the Thracian Getae, and expect 
that he would thereby convey some definite idea to his Greek readers 
concerning the character of the Getae, it must be true that the word 
dbavarifew, “practice deification,’’ was in current use among the 
Greeks and was applied to ideas and practices similar to those of the 
Getae. Let us try to discover what those ideas and practices were, 
among what sort of people they were to be found, and in what spirit 
the word é@avarifew was applied to them. 

We are told that during a thunder storm the Getae shot arrows 
into the sky and uttered threats against the “god,” thinking that 
there was no other god but their own. It has been pointed out that 
the god against whom they delivered their threats was not their own 
god Zamolxis, but the sky, the manifestation of the Greek god Zeus 
and therefore in their eyes not a god at all. Herodotus uses the 
Greek word for “god” instinctively, because that which was threat- 
ened by the Getae was looked upon by the Greeks as the supreme 
god. This attitude on the part of the Getae seems entirely reason- 
able to a man of the modern world who has been trained to belief 
or, at least, unconscious acquiescence in the Hebrew law, “Thou 
shalt have none other gods but Me.” But Herodotus draws atten- 
tion to this attitude as a singular view of the world. Throughout 
the whole pageant of his history we find Greeks and foreigners 
amicably recognizing each other’s gods. The Greeks unhesitatingly 
adopt the cults of foreign nations; and barbarians constantly pay 
court to the gods of Greek oracles. It is Herodotus’ regular practice 
to call the gods of foreigners by Greek names, identifying them with 
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Greek gods, as far as their attributes allow. The Getae must have 
appeared to him and to other Greeks as a stubborn and stiff-necked 
generation in religion as in war (pds &yvwyoobyny tparduevor); and 
the hospitality of Greek polytheism stands in a clearer light through 
contrast with this proud and unreasonable monotheism. 

But if the Getae refused to recognize the gods of other nations, 
so did Herodotus and the Greeks refuse to recognize their god. 
There is no attempt to identify Zamolxis with Hades or the Chthonian 
Zeus. In later times, to be sure, Zamolxis was called Kronos, as lord 
of the lower world. But, in Herodotus’ time, not only was Zamolxis 
not identified with a Greek god; the Greeks even went so far as to 
say that he was no god at all, but a human imposter who had duped 
the whole nation. — 

Now why did the Greeks hold this contemptuous view of Zamol- 
xis, refusing him the friendly recognition which they commonly 
accorded to the deities of foreign races? Partly, perhaps, in retalia- 
tion for the intransigent attitude of the Getae. But mostly, I think, 
for another reason. The explanation is to be found in the legend 
which was told by the Hellespontine Greeks of the origin of the Getan 
faith, and which Herodotus relates in the present passage. He 
attached a certain amount of credence to it; but we can unhesitat- 
ingly accept it as a Greek invention. It does not tell the truth about 
the Getae. But it does tell us what the Greeks thought about the 
Getae. It is an important revelation of their state of mind. 

The truth about the Getae, as we learn it from Herodotus and 
other sources, seems to be this: They believed that when a man died 
he did not suffer dissolution or any important change in his nature. 
He was thought to “go to Zamolxis,” a divine being who dwelt in a 
cave, and later, having remained for a certain length of time in the 
cave, to be reborn and to continue the same sort of life he had lived 
before in the sight of men. In other words, if we express the ideas 
of this rude people in philosophical language, they held the doctrines 
of immortality, reincarnation, and metempsychosis. 

According to the Greek fiction, Zamolxis was not a god, but a 
man and a slave. The cave, which the Getae believed to be the | 
resort of souls on their departure from the body, was explained as a 
subterranean chamber in which the mortal Zamolxis passed three 
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years in comparative comfort. He had practiced a shrewd trick 
on his stupid fellow-countrymen and convinced them thereby that 
they would enjoy. a blessed immortality. There is an implication 
that he had made a good profit for himself out of his sharp practice. 
The story includes no explicit denial of the Getan tenets. But its 
whole spirit leaves no doubt that the Greeks were utterly incredulous 
toward the pretensions of the Getae. 

We need look no farther, I think, for an explanation of the 
absence of reciprocity between the Greeks and the Getae. The 
attitude of the Greeks was due to their feeling that the Getan notions 
about the soul were fantastic, absurd, and unworthy of the attention 
of a reasonable being. They chose to rationalize and ridicule this 
particular cult, because it involved such manifestly impossible 
doctrines. A tribe or an individual who denies the reality of death 
deserves nothing but mockery and contempt—and a nickname. 
The Getae were provided with such a nickname—oi d@avarifovres. 

Now one may reasonably inquire how this nickname came to be 
applied to them. There are two possible explanations: either the 
word was invented on purpose, or, being already in use as an epithet 
of some other people, it was transferred to the Getae. But we have 
seen that it is not an exact description of the Getae, who did not 
actually need to do anything to render themselves immortal like the 
gods. It is more likely, therefore, that the word was already current 
as a more accurate description of some other people unknown. Can 
we discover who these people were? Not certainly, perhaps, but 
we can at least hazard a guess. 

The most important feature of the Greek legend I have not yet 
mentioned. The master of the slave Zamolxis—so ran the legend— 
from whom he had imbibed the notions which he had expanded into 
a system of religious belief, was none other than Pythagoras. There 
was so much similarity between Getan beliefs and the ideas that were 
popularly ascribed to Pythagoras, that the Greek traders of Ionia 
and the Hellespont readily supposed that the Getae had learned from 
the Greek philosopher. We know now that the reverse was true. 
_ Greece received an important impetus toward mysticism, with its 
concurrent doctrine of eternal salvation, from the Getae themselves 
and other Thracian worshipers of Zamolxis, Sabazios, Bacchus, and 
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Dionysus—mo\d\Gv dvoyarwv popd) wia. But this was apparently 
unknown to the Greeks who invented the legend; and it was only 
natural that they should trace the beliefs of the lower race to an 
origin among their own more civilized countrymen. So, in more 
recent times, the nobler features of savage religion have been ascribed 
to a long past and forgotten Christian revelation. But, however 
this may be, the Greeks of the Hellespont certainly recognized the 
similarity between their own conception of Pythagorean doctrine 
and the beliefs of the Getae, and from this fact we may proceed along 
the following line of conjecture. 

The Greeks, observing that the Pythagoreans claimed to be able 
to remove the sting of death and insure for themselves and their 
associates eternal happiness beyond the grave, thereby putting on 
the divine and making themselves like the gods, applied to them the 
appellation oi d@avarifovres. In the same way the sects of the Bap- 
tists and the Adventists receive their denominations from the most 
striking articles of their belief. Then, when the Greeks became 
acquainted with the Getae and their customs, and discovered that 
among them opinions regarding death and immortality were held 
which seemed to be identical with those of the Greek d&@avarifovres, 
it was only natural that this sectarian appellation should be trans- 
ferred to the whole Thracian tribe. 

If, now, the plain Greek thought that the Getan doctrine was 
ridiculous, and if he thought that it was composed under Pythagorean 
influence, it is not too illogical to conclude that he thought the 
Pythagorean doctrine itself ridiculous. If the attitude of the Greeks 
to the faith of the Getae was rationalistic, irreverent, and contemptu- 
ous, we must suppose that they held the same attitude, only in a 
more intense degree, toward the teachings of Pythagoras and his 
circle. The Greek story of Zamolxis’ institution of the cult is given 
a setting of Ionian manners. Indeed, the Greeks found the Getae 
ridiculous just because they had previously found the Ionian intel- 
lectuals ridiculous. The tale is full of the scorn of the plain, practical 
man for the sophistication, the luxury, the charlatanry, the wild 
imagination, of the choice spirits of Ionia. 

Evidently, in the eyes of the mass of the Greek people, Pythagoras 
was typical of those esoteric doctrines which had been propagated 
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from mystic cults and Ionian speculation. His dominating person- 
ality united the qualities of a mystic and a philosopher. It was only 
natural that the ridicule incurred by both should be heaped upon his 
single head. The great man is always held responsible by the masses 
for the shams and the perversions in the teachings of his school. 
There were numberless corner-cults in the Greek world, which, in 
one form or another, denied the existence of death. The air was 
full of the fancy that by going through certain peculiar ceremonies, 
by eating this and not eating that, and, in general, by conducting one’s 
self in a manner altogether alien to Greek instinct, one might make 
that part of him which was called yvx7 divine like the gods, guarantee 
it a life after death, and even put it in the way of being reincarnated 
at some future time. Even some of the wise men of Ionia had played 
with these fancies over their wine and dreamed of a paradise bey :nd 
the grave. But the common man, possessed of common sense, the 
shrewd, practical Greek merchant, felt that they were all a delusion, 
without any foundation in fact; he could see for himself that death 
was the end of all; and if he needed higher authority, he had Homer 
and a hundred other poets to appeal to. 

If my analysis of Herodotus’ brief account of the Getae is sound, 
we can catch an echo of the controversy that must have raged in the 
sixth century between the devotees of the new movements in religious 
thought and the sensible, orthodox people, who believed no more 
than they could see. We find no trace of anything like persecution 
of these cults. Ridicule and rationalism seem to be the only weapons 
of the orthodox party. Mediaeval Christians would have tortured 
the adherents of such strange tenets; tolerant Greeks only laughed 
at them. 

The argument may be summed up as follows: 

We learn from Herodotus that the Greeks applied a nickname 
meaning ‘the deifiers’”’ to a certain foreign tribe; that, contrary to 
their usual custom, they refused to recognize the divinity of the god 
of this tribe; that they ridiculed its religious beliefs, which denied 
the fact of death; and that they traced these beliefs to the teaching 
of their own countryman Pythagoras. Therefore we may infer that 
the Greeks popularly believed that Pythagoras denied the fact of 
death; that they held this denial to be ridiculous and irrational; 
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and that they applied to him and to others like him the nickname 
“the deifiers,” indicating thereby that the person to whom the name 
was applied claimed to be able to rid men of the necessity of death 
and make them equal to the gods. These inferences, if true, are an 
interesting revelation of the attitude of the majority of the Greeks 
toward the mystic cults which were introduced in the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ, and which were destined to have a 
profound effect upon later Greek thought. 
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SOME REMARKS ON CASES OF TREASON IN THE 
ROMAN COMMONWEALTH 


By Etmer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


The state is the community in its corporate aspects and activities. 
How far these activities, with their consequent limitation and control 
of individual action, are to extend is for the state itself to determine. 
Of the individual citizen is required obedience. Disobedience to the 
mandate of the state, assertion of the individual right as against the 
right of the community to control, is treason. That appears to be 
the earliest concept of the offense among the Romans. But while 
in the Constitution of the United States of America and the modern 
principles of strict legal interpretation we have the crime of treason 
definitely circumscribed and limited—limited, I suppose, to an extent 
unknown before in any constitutional or statutory enactment or 
precedent—we might rationally expect to find in the early days of 
Rome a much more elastic definition, or a broad and undefined 
concept, of treason. (I believe that in early English law there was 
no definition whatever of treason.) We might expect it to include 
almost any offense that appeared clearly to affect the state and not 
altogether or primarily the individual. The murder of a citizen, to 
cite a single example, might reasonably be expected to be classed 
along with military insubordination, especially as civil and military 
functions and jurisdiction were not sharply discriminated. And 
with equal reason we might expect the crime of treason in its various 
aspects to be recognized and punished long before any philosophical 
theory of the basis and nature of the state and its rights was thought 
of, long before the analysis of concepts and the development of a 
technical legal vocabulary and the invention of a single term under 
which might be concluded the different acts that alike appeared to 
partake of the essential character of treason. And when an inclusive 
term was finally invented, or grew into use, it would seem probable 
and even inevitable that it should be a figurative word. It could 
not be expected to describe with equal precision all aspects of its 
class of offenses. These conclusions are not arbitrarily concocted 
(CuassIcaL PHILoLoey XIII, January, 1918] 34 
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presuppositions, but appear to follow naturally upon the comparative 
study of custom, law, and language. 

Now the earliest word that we know to have been used by the 
Romans as a descriptive appellation of the crime of treason is the 
archaic word perduellio, which probably meant etymologically 
“wicked warfare,” in contradistinction to the virtuous notion of 
the Roman that every war directed by Rome against her enemies 
was iustum bellum. The word is archaic, but it is by no means so 
ancient as must have been the crime, or crimes, it denotes. It is 
naturally figurative. It seizes upon the most striking element of 
similarity in the varying aspects of the offenses seen to partake of 
a common character, and fixes it in a convenient term. Perduellio 
continued to be a technical appellation for the offense, or offenses, 
of treason throughout the Republic and even during the Empire. 
But perduellio as the denomination for treason did not hold the field 
alone in popular usage. By an equally natural figure a traitor was 
called parricida, and parricidium and perduellio play Menaechmic 
pranks in the literary sources to the quite unnecessary perplexity 
and confusion of some excellent critics who seem to have forgotten 
for the moment that all words are in origin figurative. 

In the progress of years and the growth toward the study of the 
philosophy of law and government some trouble appears to have 
been felt by the Romans themselves with the label perduellio for 
treason. Its etymological limitation, I imagine, was too apparent. 
Hence toward the end of the Republic there came into vogue a more 
general term that did not seem to suggest the idea of military delin- 
quency as its essential element of applicability. To commit treason. 
in any form was maiestatem populi Romani imminuere or laedere, and 
this better term won its way into general use, and in various abbre- 
viated expressions is familiar to us. Perduellio from now on was 
likely to be applied only in the limited sense suggested by its ety- 
mology, but I am quite unable to see sufficient evidence for believing 
that maiestas and perduellio divided the field of treason between 
them in any technical sense of distinction. So also in the later 
Republican times both parricida and even hostis were epithets hurled 
against alleged traitors in oratorical denunciation, but both words 
are to be viewed as merely figurative missiles and not as technical 
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definitions. Even when the senate formally by resolution declared 
certain citizens to be hostes, nothing more than a threat of further 
action is to be inferred. The utterance was of a similar minatory 
character to the decree that such and such an act would be held to 
be contra or aduersus rem publicam, or to the much earlier sanction 
quoted by Livy (x. 9. 6) in connection with the third Valerian law 
de prouocatione (300 B.c.) that violation of the statute would be 
improbe factum (on which Livy’s comment may be taken to be 
humorous instead of naive). 

But it is manifestly contradictory of all experience to infer from 
consideration of the etymology or history of the word perduellio 
that in the primitive days treason was confined to military offenses, 
and the concept broadened down from age to age. The tendency 
was in the other direction. There is no period traceable when 
military crimes alone were classed as treason, but it is natural that 
after perduellio came into being as a technical term for treason it 
should be applied retrospectively in historical narrative to any and 
all the varying forms of that crime that existed when as yet there was 
no proper name for them. In the later days of growing analysis 
and developed vocabulary the concept of treason underwent modi- 
fication and limitation. Serious military offenses and some not 
strictly military continued to be classed as treason, but such crimes as 
murder and sacrilege and extortion or embezzlement were otherwise 
provided for. (Sacrilegium, however, needs discussion elsewhere.) 

It will be easy to see the relief the explanation I have suggested 
affords to certain difficulties found by others in the interpretation 
of some of the cases of treason during the earlier period of the com- 
monwealth, and notably in the otherwise curious identification or 
confusion of perduellio and parricidium. Especially is a classical 
crux of commentators escaped by this refuge. The case of Horatius 
charged with perduellio for the murder of his sister under the reign 
of King Tullus was regarded as a leading case in Roman law through- 
out the centuries of the Republic, partly no doubt because of its 
dramatic character, which alone makes it of interest to most modern 
readers. The later jurists of the Republic were interested in it 
because of the procedure followed—indictment, arraignment before 
the king, delegation of duwmuiri, and appeal from a death sentence 
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to the people in comitia assembled. The cruz for some moderns 
consists in the fact that the fuller legal tradition as given in Livy 
(i. 23ff.) is definite in asserting that the charge was perduellio, which 
fact is not commented upon by the ancients, who therefore apparently 
saw no trouble in it. The case of Rabirius (63 B.c.), in which the 
consul Cicero appeared for the defendant on appeal, was staged after 
this venerable precedent in charge and form of process. But Rabirius 
was alleged to have been concerned in the killing of Saturninus, a 
tribune of the plebs. The murder of a state official might be per- 
duellio, but how could the homicide of Horatia be brought under this 
category? Various explanations have been advanced, such as: 
Horatius was a soldier on service, and unauthorized homicide by 
him was therefore a military offense; or Horatius, not being a 
magistrate, had violently usurped the functions of the state itself 
in executing on his own initiative the alleged traitor who adhered 
to the enemy; or the tradition errs merely in declaring the actual 
charge to have been perduellio, the error arising from the fact that 
the penalty for the crime was the same as that for perduellio (so 
Mommsen, but Turnebus had anticipated him in this by some three 
hundred years). But under the explanation that I have ventured 
to suggest all trouble with the charge against Horatius disappears. 
The description of the charge as perduellio properly corresponds with 
the inclusive concept of acts of treason in the primitive period, 
though it dates in its terminology from that later time when the name 
for treason had been invented, but at least some flagrant homicides 
were perhaps still so classified. 

The entire history of the Roman Republic is a history of the 
irreconcilable antinomy between an aristocratic and a democratic 
theory of government, with a constant swaying of the balance first 
in one direction, then in the other, and a repeated adjustment that 
somehow after all kept the machine going through the centuries. 
That is the essential marvel of the Roman practical “gift for govern- 
ment,” as it Is perhaps of the British. Now the perduellis attacks 
the existence of the state, like an actively belligerent enemy. It is 
therefore the right and duty of the magistrate, as the primary 
guardian of the public welfare, to exercise against him immediately 
the inherent competence of his office to compel obedience to public 
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authority, without waiting for the slow process of other formal 
authorization and procedure. Without doubt the magistrate has 
this power by virtue of his office, and the practical sense of the 
Romans repeatedly recognized it. We may compare it in a way to 
what Sir F. Pollock calls the “private defense or self-help allowed in 
some conditions of emergency by every system of law, though the 
aim of modern legislation and government is to reduce it as far as 
may be.” But equally without doubt the community has a right 
to adjudicate on the caput of its members. The administrative 
authority of the magistrate was in this particular in a perpetual, 
even when passive, conflict with the judicial authority of the com- 
munity. If the magistrate could be permitted thus to act as sum- 
mary constable, judge, and executioner, he had.a power over the 
citizen body that might be subversive of democratic rights. Against 
his summary jurisdiction was invoked the power of the community 
as a whole to decide on the exclusion for due cause of one of its 
members. No act of treason should ipso facto render a citizen liable 
to be treated as an outlaw (cf. Cicero Pro domo sua 33, quoted on 
p. 47). Outlawry should follow only on judicial trial and con- 
demnation. No citizen should be executed without the right of 
appeal to the people in the comitia against the death sentence. 

How this principle was established, whether it was primitive or 
was brought to recognition through a struggle of the growing com- 
monalty against the intrenched aristocracy whose representative the 
curule magistrate was regarded by the opposition as being, cannot 
be historically determined. If the latter be the case, it would none 
the less appear possible that the original community, which had now 
become a dominant aristocracy through the increment of dependent 
classes without full civic recognition, had exercised the power in 
earlier days, and it was no new thing in principle. We find it in 
active operation, however, only at a later date, when the cus honorum 
et suffragit had been much extended. The commons of that sub- 
sequent time claimed the principle to be uralt. They pointed far 
back beyond the Valerian laws, far beyond the Twelve Tables, far 
beyond the constitution of the Republic, to the early regal period 
and the paradigmatic case of Horatius, who appealed to the people 
against the sentence of the king’s delegates and was triumphantly 
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acquitted. But the story is surely treated by most modern writers 
on Roman public institutions with much greater seriousness and 
deference than it actually deserves. The attribution of a legal’ 
process of the alleged type to so early a date is almost certainly 
anachronistic. Even the language of the lex horrendi carminis 
(Liv. i. 26. 6) is palpably of no extreme antiquity (compare that of 
the Twelve Tables), nor is it sufficient to say that, despite Livy’s 
(and perhaps Cicero’s, in Pro Rabirio Perd.) ignorance of the fact, it 
may be a later translation of a more archaic original. It would 
certainly appear that the words uel intra pomerium uel extra pomerium 
pertain to a period after the prowocatio had been firmly established, as 
I think Professor J. 8. Reid many years ago pointed out. I believe 
the whole story of the legal process to be a later etiological invention 
grafted upon a simple dramatic narrative to enhance the credibility 
of the very early origin of prouocatio ad populum. To Livy the 
account of the process is patently the story of the origin of prouocatio 
and of its primal institution. Dionysius (iii. 22), though he spins 
out the tale interminably, knows nothing of duuwmuiri and appeal, 
but merely says that, by prudent concession from the king, the 
people then for the first time exercised the right of decision on life 
or death in the trial of a fellow-citizen. This, though already some- 
what sophisticated—for I doubt whether the primitive story went 
any farther than to represent that the populace was so fired with 
enthusiasm for the victorious champion that they rose in his defense 
against the perfectly just sentence of the court, and so brought 
about the release of the culprit when they could not secure his 
acquittal—is probably a trace of the earlier form of the narrative, 
upon which the model adopted by Livy was more elaborately dressed 
up. About the only really archaic element in Livy’s tale is the 
classification of the homicide as treason. 

It is in this matter of dealing with cases of alleged treason that 
we find through all the life of the Republic the recurring conflict 
between the two rival powers (as they in practice were) of the aris- 
tocracy, which traditionally upheld the full administrative com- 
petence of the higher curule magistrates, and the democracy, under 
the leadership of its tribunes. The right of the people as a whole 
to the passage or the revision of a death sentence on a citizen was 
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reiterated in legal enactment from time to time, these repeated 
affirmations bearing witness to active persistency and frequent 
evasion on the part of the opposing authority. The last enactment 
of this sort (if we except the legally questionable action under the 
direction of Clodius in 59 B.c.) was the lex Sempronia, passed under 
the leadership of Gaius Gracchus in 123 B.c. It is of some incidents 
connected with, and following upon, this legislation that I now 
proceed to treat. 

In the period just before the time of C. Gracchus the senate had 
set at naught the rights of the commons by constituting from time 
to time special tribunals from the death sentences pronounced by 
which no appeal to the comitial court was recognized. The lex 
Sempronia de prouocatione is nowhere textually reported or so com- 
mented upon by the ancients as to make clear its intent and applica- 
tion. But it is a reasonable inference that it was directed against 
these recent infringements, and that it declared unconstitutional 
(as we should say) the establishment of such tribunals for the future, 
reiterating the necessity of bringing directly before the people 
cases in which a capital sentence was asked for, and holding person- 
ally responsible the magistrate who might thereafter act otherwise. 
To this stroke aimed directly at the prestige of their order the senate 
delivered a new riposte in the vote that was later and is now com- 
monly called the senatus consultum ultimum. To whose ingenuity 
in legal devices it owed its origin is unknown. But it seems to have 
had no earlier appearance in history—at least in the scope and mean- 
ing that was from this time attributed to it. This saving modifica- 
tion of statement may seem to be necessary because two references 
are recorded of an earlier date. 

Livy (iii. 4. 9) says that in 464 B.c. the senate was so terrified 
by the military successes of the Aequi ut, quae forma senatus consulti 
ultimae semper necessitatis habita est, Postumio, alteri consulum, 
negotium daretur, uideret ne quid res publica detrimenti caperet. The 
explanatory clause (if the perfect tense be rightly taken as “definite’’) 
appears to indicate that Livy thought this the first instance of the 
adoption of the ultimate decree. Of the form as he records it I shall 
speak later. But that the ultimate decree came into being to meet 
a purely external emergency, and before the Republic was half a 
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century old, is barely credible; that it was invented when the dic- 
tatorship was available is exceedingly improbable; that Livy by a 
misapprehension of his later day may have translated into the 
meaning and formula of the senatus consultum ultimum a special 
decree of the senate under its standing competence giving the consul 
in residence perhaps extraordinary powers in the raising of emergency 
forces for the relief of the besieged army and the defense of the city 
is the simplest and most reasonable explanation. 

But a not much later instance recorded also by Livy (vi. 19) does 
pertain to a civic disturbance. The magistrates were commissioned 
by vote of the senate in 384 B.c. ut uideant ne quid ex perniciosis 
consiliis M. Manli res publica detrimenti capiat. Here again we 
have the wording of the decree that was substantially standardized 
by the later days of the Republic. But it was apparently not so 
standardized even as early as the time of Gracchus. Cicero (Phil. 
viii. 14) reports the terms of the decree of 121 3B.c. as de ea re ita 
censuerunt, uti L. Opimius consul rem publicam defenderet. The 
technical formula of the introductory clause indicates that the 
dependent clause also is a uerbatim quotation. Yet Cicero was 
' perfectly familiar with the later form of the wording that had been 
more than once used in his own day, wideret ne quid detrimenti res 
publica caperet. To be sure, he even cites this decree of 121 B.c. in 
this more technical form in In Cat. i. 4, but nowhere in that passage 
is he professing to quote uerbatim. Plutarch (C. Gracch. 14) appears 
to agree with Cicero’s other and precise quotation, saying mpogératay 
Oriuly 7@ brary owtew Thv TOW Srws Sivatto Kal Karadvew Tods 
tupavvouvs. It must be conceded that Livy has sophisticated his 
account, and that some of the objections raised against his first 
instance apply also against this. Moreover, how did the magistrates 
act in 384 B.c. under the fateful decree? They brought Manlius to 
trial in orderly fashion before the people! Parturiunt montes. ... . 
Evidently here also Livy has translated into the ultimate decree 
of the senate something that was not of this constitutional character. 
In short, all evidence that the senatus consultum ultimum, properly 
so denominated, was called into being before 121 B.c. is exceedingly 
shaky and untrustworthy. Plutarch distinctly says that Opimius 
was the first to exercise this quasi-dictatorial authority (C. Gracch. 
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18), and it pretty surely had not been invoked against Ti. Gracchus 
and his followers. 

What was accomplished by it in fact on the occasion of its birth 
is well known. C. Gracchus, or rather his reckless associates, after 
some fruitless negotiations took refuge in arms, the consul Opimius 
proceeded against them, and a lamentable slaughter followed. The 
lex Sempronia was flouted, and its author lost his life in the 
émeute. 

It would be immensely illuminating to have a report of the debate 
in the senate that preceded the original formulation of the decree. 
No whisper of the proceedings has come down to us. Yet the intent 
of the decree is patent. It was to defy the lex Sempronia by a novel 
statement of authority that might temporarily at least by its form 
baffle the legal acumen of the opponents and paralyze their action. 
In our modern term it was a “proclamation of martial law.” The 
decree in effect restored a dictatorship held in commission (cf. Sall. 
Cat. 29). Yet no contemporary appears to have suggested that a 
practical revival of the dictatorship was in mind (though Plutarch in 
C. Gracch. 18 so compares it). Probably the intimation would have 
been impolitic at the time in a supporter. The dictatorship had for 
some reason that can only be conjectured fallen into abeyance. And 
for another reason the senatorial party would not have chosen to 
compare their new scheme too precisely to the obsolete dictatorship. 
The dictator’s authority had been in the later period of the office 
subject to the prouocatio (cf. Festus, s.v. optima lex), and independence 
of this in time of emergency was what the aristocracy especially 
desired to secure for their magistrates. Therefore, as the senate 
had in the past granted extraordinary authority on occasion to the 
consuls, and had possessed the unquestioned right to “suspend 
constitutional guaranties” (to use a modern term) by directing the 
appointment of a dictator, they claimed, I imagine, to be reviving 
their ancient prerogative under the new form. It may be that they 
reverted in theory to a coercive authority of the magistrate which 
was primitive and thus antedated even the unrestricted power of the 
dictator and was of right independent of any legislative or judicial 
control by the people; but this or any other explanation must be 
regarded as in the nature of mere conjecture. 
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Whether their action would have been judged constitutional by 
an appellate tribunal like the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America appears doubtful. As soon as the shaken commons had 
recovered a bit from their demoralization, they challenged the 
constitutionality of the new senatus consultum in Roman fashion by 
arraigning the consul Opimius before the comitial court under the 
outraged lex Sempronia. The senatorial party rallied to his support, 
the commons had not regained their former strength, and Opimius 
was acquitted. (I cannot think Ihne’s suggestion probable that the 
senatorial party itself had instigated the prosecution in order to 
secure the moral effect of an acquittal on its claim.) 

On what plea Opimius based his defense cannot be determined. 
We have no report concerning it, unless, indeed, there is something 
more than imagination in the plea that Cicero frames in his behalf 
in De orat. ii. 132 ff. and Part. orat. 104 ff. Opimius there does 
not plead official immunity merely because he acted under an 
authority of the senate which transcended that of a lex; he alleges 
that he acted for the safety of the state, which is a supreme principle 
(quaestio est num poena uideatur adficiendus qui ciuem ex senatus 
consulto patriae conseruandae causa interemerit, cum id per leges non 
liceret). The plea in confession and avoidance did not rest on the 
responsible directive power of the senate (Roman principles, indeed, 
seldom or never relieved an agent of personal responsibility for an 
illegal act, to whatever higher direction he was subject), but on the 
maxim salus populi suprema lex (Cic. De leg. iii. 8). The case appears 
thus to be removed into the realm of forensic oratory and party 
feeling; for how should a popularis be forced to admit that the slaying 
of Fuluius Flaccus rather than of Opimius himself was for the safety 
of the commonwealth? The plea is the same, it will be noted, that 
Cicero made for himself on laying down the consulship. 

The new, or rather the revived, constitutional principle had been 
tested by the only method available in Roman procedure and had 
not been found wanting. Henceforward it might be held to be 
established. It was put into practice a considerable number of times 
in the decades that followed, and it even may be regarded as having 
led to a later revival of the title of dictator. Both optimates and 
populares, it is asserted, conceded the constitutionality of the new 
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procedure. Certainly both parties took refuge in it on occasion; 
but Cicero’s action under it in the year of his consulship still affords 
some points of interest for discussion. 

Cicero had been armed with the ultimate decree before his first 
speech against Catiline, but his action under it is peculiar and 
unprecedented. He did, indeed, assert in roundest oratorical terms 
in his invective (In Cat. i, passim) that by virtue of the decree he 
had legal authority to order Catiline off to summary execution. 
But this thunder may all be for immediate effect. We hear no 
assertion of this character after that in the first of his four speeches 
in Catilinam. How did he act? With the utmost deference to 
public opinion. He repeatedly professed and exhibited extreme 
solicitude that everyone, even the meanest citizen in Rome or the 
provinces (see Pro Sulla 41 ff.), should be convinced of the deadly 
character of the conspiracy, of the guilt of Catiline and his associates, 
of the fact that the consul had done nothing from beginning to end 
crudeliter aut regie. He did not venture to arrest and punish Catiline 
before he broke out in open rebellion. He held repeated meetings 
of the senate, and conducted its proceedings in appearance as if it 
were a regular court of criminal jurisdiction. The accused persons 
were arraigned before it, testimony presented, witnesses examined, 
defendants interrogated, and finally the jury bidden to consider and 
return its verdict, which the consul as executive officer of the sena- 
torial court proceeded to carry out. There is not the slightest 
intimation anywhere (unless possibly in Sall. Cat. 50. 3?) that the 
senate saw anything unusual in the circumstances. But we do. 
What has become of the traditional swift and independent procedure 
of a consul under the ultimate decree? One might suppose himself 
suddenly transported into a formal trial for maiestas before the 
senate of Tiberius. 

The more common explanation is that the consul of course had 
a right to take the advice of the senate as fully and as frequently as 
he chose; that he was of a wavering and timorous nature in spite of 
his command of a sonorous vocabulary; that he was uncertain about 
the extent of complicity in, and sympathy with, the conspiracy; 
that he feared for his own future safety in case of his taking vigorous 
action, and craved all possible moral, even if it could not be legal, 
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support from an aroused senate. That he craved all possible moral 
support from the senate and from everybody else is evident enough, 
but, as to the other points, Cicero in fact appears, as he claims to be, 
alert, confident, bold, thoroughly informed. The unimpeachable 
evidence that he was able to produce was sufficient to convince even 
the cats of Rome. Why, then, this unprecedented style of action? 
What was he dubious about ? 

I think that he was dubious about the safe constitutional position 
of the senatus consultum ultimum. The lex Sempronia had not been 
repealed or abrogated. It had been overridden in the acquittal of 
Opimius, but the commons had not surrendered their prerogative. 
In their recently growing power, against which Cicero had been 
hoping in vain to cement together senate and equites, they were 
ready to measure swords once more on this point with their oppo- 
nents. They had tried it in the earlier part of this very year in the 
case of Rabirius, and he was saved from death only by an antiquated 
trick, that of the Janiculan flag. In their exasperation over that 
check they were keenly watching for another opportunity, and were 
likely to find it in the case of Cicero, who had foiled them in the 
process against Rabirius. Cicero could hardly hope to evade the 
impending issue. If he should execute citizens under the shield of 
the senatus consultum ultimum, not only was his own neck in danger, 
but the authority of the senate was likely to be wrecked in his down- 
fall; if he allowed the culprits to escape death, the very existence 
of the commonwealth was in danger. 

The latter alternative could not be faced for a moment. The 
only recourse was to inflict the death penalty, and yet to endeavor 
to escape the imminent final ruin of the constitutionality of the 
senate’s professed prerogative by doing something like what had 
been done in 121 B.c., by devising a new basis for the old authority. 
Hence, though Cicero, like a prudent lawyer, formally concedes 
nothing in derogation of his legal power under the ultimate decree, 
he avoids the customary forms of action under it, thus veiling it 
from public view or studiously disguising it. In place thereof he 
produces in public an entirely novel constitutional principle, and to 
accompany it as an essential corollary an equally novel mode of 
judicial procedure. 
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The new principle was that citizens who committed treason lost 
ipso facto (apparently we must understand from the instant of their 
crime) their rights as citizens, and might therefore be proceeded 
against without reference to the lex Sempronia and its predecessors 
of similar tenor, to the protection of which they were no longer 
entitled. This was asserted by Cicero to Catiline’s face in open 
senate (In Cat. i. 28, an leges quae de ciuium Romanorum supplicio 
rogatae sunt? at numquam in hac urbe qui a re publica defecerunt 
ciuium iura tenuerunt). So also in his argument before the senate 
on the question of sentence he pointed out with more ingenuity 
than truth that Julius Caesar and all the senators present who were 
known to be sympathizers with the commons stood ready to adjudi- 
cate then and there on the caput of the traitors, and therefore impli- 
citly acknowledged that these malefactors were not citizens, and 
accordingly were not protected by the lex Sempronia (In Cat. iv. 10 
at uero C. Caesar intellegit legem Semproniam esse de ciuibus Romanis 
constitutam; qui autem rei publicae sit hostis, eum ciuem esse nullo 
modo posse). 

The new mode of procedure was for the senate to go through the 
forms of a court and pass a death sentence upon the conspirators. 
In order to determine what Cicero really meant in this regard, it is 
necessary to examine both the form of his action and his contem- 
poraneous or later utterances concerning it. That the actual pro- 
ceedings in the senate bore a striking resemblance to those of a court, 
I have already remarked. From Cicero’s own lips we have only 
forensic statements made in his speeches. I do not think that 
much can be proved out of a suggestion by Professor F. F. Abbott, 
in a brief note in the Classical Journoi, II, 123-25, that Cicero’s 
conception of the senate as a court of criminal jurisdiction “is implied 
by [his] frequent use in the oration of such words as iudicare (e.g., §§ 
10, 18) applied to the proposed action of the senate.’’ There are 
ten examples in the fourth speech Jn Catilinam of the use of some 
form of iudicium or iudicare; only three of these (and that of § 10 
cited by Mr. Abbott is not one of them) refer to the “proposed 
action of the senate.”’ Moreover, they may be not technical at all 
in meaning but merely figurative, as the other seven clearly are. 
The other words used of the proposed action are all such as are 
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commonly applied to any senatorial vote. (Mr. Abbott’s main 
point, that the senate is regarded by Cicero as sitting as a court of 
criminal jurisdiction, is of course not a new one, though Mr. Abbott 
mentions no predecessors. It had been remarked upon by Mr. A. H. 
J. Greenidge, in his Legal Procedure, etc., p. 403, and the idea goes 
back, I think, as far as Zumpt, and perhaps farther.) 

But a passage from the speech De domo sua is so carefully phrased 
as to be very significant (33, hoc iuwris in hac ciuitate etiam tum, cum 
reges essent, dico fuisse, hoc nobis esse a maioribus traditum, hoc esse 
denique proprium liberae ciuitatis, ut nihil de capite ciuis aut de bonis 
sine tudicio senatus aut populi aut eorum qui de quaque re constituti 
iudices sint, detrahi possit). A iudicitwm senatus is here posited along- 
side the well-established iudicium populi as competent to deal with 
the caput of a citizen. Cicero, I think, must surely have in mind the 
proceedings against Lentulus and his accomplices. 

In the light of this passage certain others, of less sure intent by 
themselves, acquire added interest. Such are that in Pro Sulla 21, 
where Cicero protests, quod tandem, Torquate, regnum? consulatus 
credo, mei; in quo ego imperaui nihil et contra patribus conscriptis et 
bonis omnibus parui; and that in In Pis. 14, relatio illa salutaris et 
diligens fuerat consulis, animaduersio quidem et iudicium senatus; 
and that in Phil. ii. 18, comprehensio sontium mea, animaduersio 
senatus fuit; and finally Pro Mil. 8, where Cicero mentions earlier 
magistrates who put citizens to death under the authority of the 
ultimate decree, but in the case of the Catilinarians substitutes the 
senate in place of the individual (aut Ahala ille Seruilius aut P. 
Nasica aut L. Opimius aut C. Marius aut me consule senatus). All 
these passages appear to support the belief that Cicero claimed for 
his cwdicium senatus a status just as definite and legal as that of the 
recognized iudicitum populi. 

But how, then, would he attempt to differentiate their juris- 
diction? It was very evidently not so co-ordinate, that cases might 
be brought before either court without discrimination. The difficulty 
is manifest. I believe that the answer may be found through noting 
the extreme solicitude of the consul to make widely known among 
the people as well as clear to the senate the convincing evidence 
against, and the confession of, the conspirators. In this case there 
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could be no question of a trial in which the accused might be supposed 
capable of putting up some kind of defense. Such a case as that 
might properly be claimed by the iudicium populi. But here the 
consul was dealing with open, notorious, and confessed traitors, just 
as truly as if they were actually in arms against the state. In such 
an instance there could be no appeal to the iudicium populi. As it 
was customary for the senate to act by resolution to strengthen the 
consul’s hands in war measures, so it might act under judicial forms 
in the case of these palpable hostes. The iudicium senatus was herein 
but a justifiable extension of the ordinary advisory function of that 
body. Thus, I think, Cicero may have been able plausibly to defend 
his new procedure. 

The senate, to be sure, had already voted that the conspirators 
had acted contra rem publicam (cf. Sall. Cat. 30. 6; 50. 3), but, what- 
ever the moral effect of such a censure, it had no legal force, and the 
consul does not once refer to it. I do not think that it could have 
been of any influence in the formulation of the new principle or of 
the new procedure. 

How wide a preliminary campaign of argument Cicero carried 
on in private among the senators in behalf of his “short way with 
dissenters”’ it is impossible to say. Very likely he carried on none 
at all, but, knowing the Roman mind, was more anxious to establish 
the precedent of actual accomplishment than to run the risk of 
argument about constitutional principles. In the absence of a 
formal judicial determination that the accused persons were not 
citizens but hostes, it would have been awkward to be reminded that 
there is a clear distinction between the animus hostilis, which may be 
inferred, and the status hostilis, which must be legally adjudicated. 
Of course Cicero claims in behalf of his principle that it had numquam 
in hac urbe been otherwise, but that is mere buncombe for the ears 
of groundlings. He also asserts that Caesar and his friends concede 
the validity of the whole thing. Of course Caesar does nothing of 
the kind. If we may trust Sallust’s account of his speech (Cat. 51, 
passim), Caesar repeatedly called attention to the unprecedented 
character of the proceedings and to the fact that they were plainly 
in the face of the laws. More than that he could hardly venture to 
do, because it would bring down upon him the wrath of his virulent 
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foes (cf. Sall. Cat. 49; Suet. Zul. 17) and thus defeat the object he 
had in view—to save the lives of the wretched culprits (if it were 
possible), not because they did not deserve the severest penalty, but 
because to defeat a death sentence would be to salvage something for 
his party’s position. If Cicero could propose one new principle, 
Caesar could propose another, that of perpetual imprisonment as 
a punishment for treason. 

What the rest of the senate, or rather, the majority, thought 
about the matter is not so clear. Very likely the conservatives 
cared nothing at all about theory, but were convinced that these 
criminals deserved death, and the consul evidently needed their 
votes to brace him up to see the thing through. 

But it may justly be remarked that Cicero does not always speak 
as if the senate were a competent court acting in this matter. In 
the fourth speech in Catilinam the tone is, “‘ Express your convictions 
without fear or favor: I purpose, indeed, to act on your advice and 
decision, but you are not to have the least compunctions on my 
account; I am ready and able to shoulder the responsibility.” This 
is not the language of a judge presiding over a court, but of a consul 
presiding over the senate, in full knowledge that he must be answer- 
able alone for his ultimate action. So also in his speech pro Sulla 
(c. 33), offered a chance to plead the responsibility of the senate, 
Cicero defiantly takes it all upon himself. This latter incident may 
be briefly dismissed as a mere bit of oratorical color. As regards 
the former, it may be said that Cicero could hardly expect to be able 
to hold, in the face of the novelty of his zudicium senatus, that the 
presiding magistrate was freed from personal responsibility by being 
legally bound to execute the verdict of the jury, as was the case in 
an established court. That immunity might be won for the future, 
if the present case became a recognized precedent, but it was too 
early yet to expect it. 

Cicero had thus attempted to forge a new weapon that I think 
he hoped would prove an effective implement of defense in the hands 
of his party against the growing power of the commonalty. But 
it did not save either himself or his order. Metellus Nepos the 
tribune silenced him on the ground that he had sent Roman citizens 
to death without permitting appeal to the people, and the tribune 
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Clodius later proceeded effectively against him before the comitia 
on the same ground. Evidently his new invention proved but a 
broken reed. Nothing had been heard of it before his day, nothing 
was heard of it afterward. It is perhaps significant of his later 
recognition of its utter futility that in his De oratore (55 B.c.) and 
Partitio oratoria (46-45 B.c.) he does not represent it as forming the 
basis of a defense for Opimius (cf. p. 48). 

But Mommsen tried to bring Cicero’s stillborn principle of 
constitutional law to life as after all the underlying principle of all 
the Roman centuries, just as Cicero had pretended to Catiline that 
it was. And plenty of other writers on Roman law ‘and constitution 
have been content to follow Mommsen in this. I think that he 
nowhere systematically argued the grounds for the theory he adopted, 
but he could have founded his belief on nothing earlier than these 
references in Cicero, unless also upon the etymological suggestions 
of perduellio as a general term for treason, which I have sufficiently 
discussed above. Nowhere from the very beginnings of the Roman 
state down to 63 B.c. is there the slightest indication in fact or 
reasonable inference that anyone had already held the theory then 
propounded, and it is extremely improbable that it could have 
existed without leaving some traces behind it. Moreover, it is 
irrational in itself. A citizen does not put himself out of the com- 
munity by the act of grievously sinning against it. He does not 
become an actual foreign enemy because he acts like one, nor does 
the community need to hold such a theory about him before it can 
proceed to visit condign punishment upon him. [If he is actually 
in arms, it may kill him on the spot. It may on his legal conviction 
punish him as an enemy. Doubtless his moral culpability dates 
back to the time of his offense, but in the eye of the law he is a citizen 
until he is declared otherwise by the verdict of a competent court. 
The case with the community is precisely the same in essence as with 
the family. A son commits an offense that brings him under the 
active operation of the patria potestas. The pater familias proceeds 
against him not on the theory that he is not a member of the familia, 
but on the theory that he is. On no other theory does punishment 
rest: against attack by foreign foes there is swift recourse to extra- 
judicial defense; no appeal to ordinary court procedure is necessary. 
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Indeed, the very recognition of prouocatio through all the early 
period is sufficient to prove that no theory coexisted with it that a 
traitor ipso facto lost civic rights from the moment of his crime; for 
of course a hostis never could have had a status before a Roman 
court, and accordingly prouocatio in cases of treason under this theory 
never could have been recognized. 

I have occasionally wondered that someone, if not Mommsen 
himself, has not espoused the proposition that there were two rival 
theories held in the Roman commonwealth: one that of the aristo- 
cratic party, that a citizen becomes a hostis by and from the moment 
of his act of treason; the other that of the democrats, that a citizen 
becomes a hostis only by and from the moment of legal condemnation 
for treason. It is needless to say that I do not believe that such a 
view could be maintained against the overpowering silence of literary 
and historical tradition, but I am willing to make anyone a present 
of it. 

But it is only fair to mention, even though briefly, two or three 
passages from the later jurists that appear to have contributed 
somewhat to Mommsen’s adoption of Cicero’s theory, because they 
suggest a retroactive dating of penalties for treason to the moment 
of the crime. In Dig. xlviii. 4. 11 a statement is quoted from Ulpian 
[{228 a.p.] on the lex Iulia maiestatis, in which he says: is qui in 
reatu decedit, integri status decedit: exstinguitur enim crimen mortal- 
itate: nist forte quis maiestatis reus fuit: nam hoc crimine nisi a 
successoribus purgetur, hereditas fisco uindicatur. plane non quisquis 
legis Iuliae maiestatis reus est in eadem condicione est, sed qui perduel- 
lionis reus est hostili animo aduersus rem publicam uel principem 
animatus; ceterum si quis ex alia causa legis Iuliae maiestatis reus sit, 
morte crimine liberatur. That is, the penalty of confiscation of 
property on conviction of treason is not avoided by the death of the 
defendant in the case of the more serious forms of the crime, those 
that betray the spirit of a foreign foe toward state or prince; for 
the trial may proceed post mortem, and the heirs must secure a verdict 
of acquittal or forfeit the estate to the fiscus. In the category of 
aliae causae legis might be reckoned the crime, for example, of melting 
up a statue of the emperor that had been duly dedicated (c. 6). 
The penalty of the more serious offense is indeed apparently 
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retroactive, and Septimius Seuerus, in the interest of the fiscus, made 
it more definitely so, ruling that in case of conviction the forfeiture 
applied to all the property held by the criminal at the commission 
of the offense, subsequent alienation and manumission not being 
recognized (cf. Modestinus [ca. 250 a.p.] in Dig. xlviii. 2. 20, adeo ut 
diuus Seuerus et Antoninus rescripserint ex quo quis aliquod ex his 
causis [sc. repetundarum et maiestatis] crimen contraxit nihil ex bonis 
suis alienare aut manumittere eum posse). The penalty of forfeiture 
is manifestly of such a character that it was possible in the interest 
of a hungry fiscus to make it apply as from the moment of the crime, 
when the guilt was incurred, while bodily penalties were not sus- 
ceptible of being made thus retroactive. But there is not the slight- 
est intimation that the forfeiture differs in essence from a fine, or 
proceeds from a theory, even so late in the Empire, that a traitor or 
an embezzler or extortioner loses ipso facto his civic rights from the 
moment of his crime. 

Nor is there support for Mommsen’s theory to be found in the 
rule about the loss of civic rights by a deserter to the enemy (Callis- 
tratus [temp. Seuert] in Dig. iv. 6. 14, nam transfugis nullum credendum 
est beneficium tribui, quibus negatum est postliminium). Here again 
a perfectly practical issue is involved. The culprit flees the country, 
remains over the border, and is formally and by due process of 
discipline adjudged a deserter. The fugitive by his own voluntary 
act and choice has put himself beyond the grasp and privilege of the 
law, which proceeds to determine the existing fact; but in the law 
itself there is not the least intimation that the penalty does not date 
entirely from the moment when the fact is legally determined. 

I know of no other possible support for Mommsen’s theory. It 
should not have commanded the following that it appears to have had. 
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NON-ODYSSEAN WORDS FOUND IN THE ILIAD 


By Joun A. Scorr 


The favorite chorizontic argument is based on vocabulary, and 
the confident assumption is made that Homeric books, when thus 
tested, are made to reveal important differences in culture, as well 
as in time and in place of origin. 

The number of non-Odyssean words found in the Iliad is very 
great, as there are 1,471 such words. This list has been made by 
omitting all numerals, all comparatives or superlatives when the 
positive is found or the reverse, all adverbs when the adjective is 
found or the reverse, all compounds when the simple is found or the 
reverse, also all words of kindred forms and the same general meaning, 
such as Taurw, Téuvw, Téuw. 

These words are distributed among the books of the Iliad as 
follows: A 170, E 169, II 164, N 161, Y 161, B 145, 132, O 126, 
> 124, 2122, 1107, X 101, A 100, 8 97, P92, = 86, K 84, M 84, Z83, 
A 82, Tf 80, T 71, T 64, H 59. These numbers, when added, will be 
much in excess of the 1,471 named above, since many of the words 
are used repeatedly. 

The relative frequency of non-Odyssean words in the different 
books of the Iliad is shown in Table I, p. 54. A glance at this 
table will show how little warrant there has been for the assertion 
that I, K, ¥, 2, have close and peculiar connections with the Odyssey, 
since no one of these books shows as few non-Odyssean words in 
proportion to its bulk as A nor as many asX. If we strike an average 
between the four books of the Iliad showing the highest proportion 
of non-Odyssean words and the four books showing the lowest 
proportion, we shall find that one non-Odyssean word is found in 
every 6.4 lines, which is exactly the average of such words in 
I, K, ¥, Q. This is what was to be expected in view of the results 
published in the article, “‘Odyssean Words Found in But One Book 
of the Iliad,”’ Class. Phil., V, 42 ff., and should definitely settle the 


myth in regard to the Odyssean character of these four books. 
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All parts of the Iliad are essentially uniform in the use of words 
not found in the Odyssey. 

Many of these words fall into easily defined groups as follows: 

1. Standing epithets of gods or heroes not appearing or appearing 
rarely in the Odyssey: a&yxuNdrokos, ayxXéuaxos, AYXtMaxNTNS, deAAOTOS, 
axepoexouns, avipeorrns, avirrérodes, dvrvdverpa, Boris, Bpinrvos, 
yraKropayos, yuvatwarns, éxarnBedérns, éxaros, ExnBddos, KopvOatodos, 
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KvANoTrodiwy, AUKN’yErIS, uLapdvos, TodapKns, wodnvewos, ToAbcKapOyos, 
caxéorodos, xpvcdwp, xpvodrrepos. To this list might be added 
the standing epithets of lands, cities, rivers, or mountains not men- 
tioned or rarely mentioned in the Odyssey, e.g., ayavvidos, ayappoos, 
dvoxeipepos, moAuTibak, modUmruxXos. 

2. Words referring to bravery, armor, or military affairs: &8)7s, 
&Bdnros, avyaxdens, dynvopin, ddauacros, anovdos, &nrov, aixun, dudi- 
Bporos, &vrvt, apnidoos, aomrns, abdGmis, duréw, yiadov, evapa, 
éxixoupos, Cwypéw, hvioxels, tvioxos, Ovocavders, Owpnkrns, Owpné, 
immoxopvorhs, Kavdbs, KopvaTns, KvoLdvErpa, KwIrnes, uevexapuns, Evordr, 
adnkurmos, orepivn, orépavos, raybs, rayecixpws, padayt, pudakn, 
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otAaxos, duraxrnp, PiAak, Padapa, xadkxoxopverns. Although dvAak7 
is not found in the Odyssey, the verb ¢vAdcow is repeatedly used. 

3. Practically all words denoting wounding or wounds or the 
healing of wounds. No physician has any part in the action of the 
Odyssey, and the word €\xos, “a wound,” so common in the Iliad, is 
not used in the other poem, while otré{w, obraw, dvobraros, dvournti, 
Gouros, are rare indeed in the Odyssey. No one seriously wounded in 
the action of the Odyssey recovers, and no one attempts to bring him 
back to life. Every one of the suitors who was wounded died, while 
none of the victors was more than scratched. This explains the 
difference between the position of the physician in the two poems, and 
cannot be used as an argument for diverse authorship or civilization. 
The first groups sent by our government to participate in the present 
war were groups of physicians. There is no war in the Odyssey, and 
the suitors in their fight with Odysseus were not likely to be attended 
by a hospital unit. A physician was of the greatest service in the 
battles of the Iliad, but could have done nothing for the men left 
in the hands of the Cicones, for those eaten by Polyphemus, seized 
by the Laestrygones, transformed by Circe, or slain on the sea by 
the storm from Zeus. 

The nature of the two poems explains the difference in vocabulary 
as far as concerns wounds, armor, fighting; or kindred matters, but 
there are left many non-Odyssean words found in the Iliad which 
cannot be explained by differences in theme, sphere, time, or place, 
and their absence from the Odyssey must be solely due to accident. 
Some such are as follows: 

1. Words expressing family relations: Gyapos, dveyids, abro- 
xagiyvnros, yaddows, danp, didupdwyr, elvarepes, éxupn, éxupds, unrpurn, 
untporarwp, pnrpws, vidos, dap, duoyaorpis, Srarpos, dpparixds, 
Trarratw, Tapaxoirns, TOnvn, xNeN, xnpdw, xnopworns. The fact that 
voOos is not found in the Odyssey might show that at the time of its 
composition illegitimate children were unknown, but Megapenthes 
was such a son of Menelaus, while Odysseus’ own actions and 
those of the suitors prove a certain looseness; or it might be argued 
that in the general laxness no stain attached to the vé6os, but the 
purity of Penelope and the homelife of the Odyssey make such an 
assumption impossible. It is unthinkable that any of the family 
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relations mentioned above could have been unrecognized at the time 
of the composition of the Odyssey. 

2. Words for animals, birds, insects, and the like: dxpides, dAxvwv, 
Bpédos, yépavos, éyxedus, épwotds, ebAai, Keuds, KoNoLds, KTiAOS, KUKVOS, 
kuvapua, poppvos, pia, Svos, ovpebs, Sdis, mwepxvds, wrwt, oxbuvos, 
oxwrn’, orpovlds, opt, rérriéE, THVEa, Vipos, Paccopédvos, dnp, Wap. 
To these might be added @e:pa, “the long hairs in the tail or mane of 
horses,” yap@ndai, ‘the jaws of beasts.’”’ The most ardent advocate 
of “expurgation,” and the one who builds the highest structure on 
the basis of difference in vocabulary, could hardly assume that the 
Odyssey was written by a poet ignorant of cranes, eels, maggots, flies, 
rabbits, wasps, grasshoppers, crickets, the jaws of lions, and the 
manes of horses, or that for aesthetic or ethical reasons they were 
later expurgated from the poem. 

3. Names of tools and their parts, trades, and metals: &uaddo- 
dernp, akivn, Gkwr, dpnrnp, apyarornyds, dpornp, apis, Bovdeuris, 
Bourdné, Spurdpos, évern, éxicawrpov, éxuara, fevyNn, Sedyos, fuyddeo- 
Mov, HAos, Onpevrns, Onpnrnp, lorwp, Kavwy, Kagairepos, Kepapeds, Képa- 
Mos, Kvjoris, Aapvak, Aukudw, AuKunTHp, Maxatpa, wOALBos, worALBdauva, 
pirak, Evordv, olwviorHs, olwvoTddos, SApos, TAHUYN, puwds, oadmrvyé, 
oxutorépos, orpouBos, aipryé, sdevddvn, radavrov, in the sense of 
scales, xepv7jris. 

4. Names of parts or functions of the body and related terms: 
dicbw, &yoorbs, dvaavevors, avOepewv, dvoos, dobpua, dcOpalvw, dopa- 
payos, Backw, Béowat, Brepeaivw, BovBwv, Bpexuds, yaiw, yvvé, 
daxvw, devdioooua, diva, viva, érivedpidios, EpvOaivw, juiw, Oévap, 
iyvin, Wwiov, lvypds, Kdpon, Kpaviov, Kboris, KwAnY, NaTapn, ETwTLOV, 
pucéw, velatpa~yaornp, vedpov, vnduia, mnddw, mrvebuwr, mpdorunots, 
mwrépyn, paxis, oxatw, oxédos, Tu@diE, oTduaxos, cuvEeoxuds, opupdr, 
drwmrvov, Prey, xoAGSEs, xwAEbw, WHives, xpos. It is incredible that 
any of the parts of the human body named above was unused, 
unknown, or unnamed at the time of the composition of the Odyssey. 

The following unrelated words, each of which is used repeatedly 
in the Iliad, but not found in the Odyssey, must have been in use when 
the latter poem was written: def\ebw, axdpnros, duedéw, dpumeddecs, 
dvrdivos, dpen, dpwyn, dorepoTn, avepiw, a’réuaros, adpds, dw, Bndés, 
Bpéuw, Bprapds, Bpordes, yédupa, daxvw, dSadowds, diaivw, éavds, 
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édeiBepos, EXixwy, émiopxos, épeBevvds, éowh, ébrunros, [abeos, Onyw, 
Opwopuds, OvuoBdpos, traos, Kameros, karndein, xedadewvds, KrérTw, 
KNévos, Kovioados, KpoxoTrem)os, Kvdtdw, wappalpw, uédrnOpov, uéppepos, 
patvowat, ud0os, vnririos, vids, Evvds, Sowa, oixreipw, Sxvos, ddvyo- 
Spavéw, dutdaddv, duixdrn, dp0dw, dpuxrds, Spedos, Taudalyw, Taccw, 
Mepovaw, WevKaALwos, ToAVSaKpus, Tpwy, pabameyé, pérw, onTw, civTns, 
ortxdoua, TéAEws, TANUWY, Topéw, raha, Pyyds, Preyéebw, Préyw, 
grotaBos, xadrafa, xetuappoos, xparopéw. 

The few illustrations which follow will show how uncertain the 
arguments from vocabulary may become. The noun diya is con- 
fined to the Iliad; the verb daw, to the Odyssey; the nouns @npeuris, 
Onpnrnp, Onpnrwp are in the Iliad only, while the verb Onpeiw is in the 
Odyssey only. This order is reversed in the next pair, for the noun 
xéAns is found only in the Odyssey, the verb xeAnrifw, only in the Iliad. 
The Iliad alone has the noun xAérrns and the verb xXérrTw, while the 
Odyssey alone has the abstract x\errocivn. The Odyssey does not 
have the word odupdv, but the adjective xaddXiodupos shows that 
ankles were still known and used when Homer conceived the story 
of the Odyssey. The Iliad alone has é\eepos, but the words of 
Eumaeus, “Zeus deprives a man of half of his excellence, when the 
day of slavery takes hold upon him,” show that freedom even then 
was a treasured possession. 

To this long list of words used in the Iliad and not in the Odyssey 
might be added those used in neither poem, but surely known to 
the author of both. Homer has no dépaxvn, but he knew of spiders, 
since he uses the word dpaxviov; no pddov, but he was a lover of roses, 
as the words poddes, pododaxrvdAos show; no godds, but he has godin; 
no voyuos, he has evouin; no ynpiw, but ypus; neither eddaiuwy nor 
eldaruovin, but ddBiwdaiuwry; no Katpds, but xalpios; no Kepdaivw, 
but xépdos; no xdpat, but Képaxos rérpn; no unxavy, but unxavdw; no 
H6xO0s, but woxbéw. Homer does not have yoveis, xepavvdw, duvéw, 
mdouTréw, Téepyis, xapaoow, but he does have yovy, xepavvds, buvos, 
TdovTos, TépTw, xapddpn. The few foregoing words have been 
selected almost at random from those not used by Homer, but repre- 
sented by words of such kindred forms as to leave no doubt that the 
words themselves were familiar to the poet, while such good and 
early Greek words as the following have no similar representatives 
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in Homer, atAakt, aBpds, daravn, Spdcos, Kowds, pedérn, Kwpatw, 
oxdnpos. These words are all found in Hesiod and Pindar and, for 
the most part, are of Indo-European origin. 

Hesiod alone has over one thousand words not found in Homer, 
and he uses both the Homeric dialect and meter. Few indeed of the 
words used by Hesiod could have come into being in the brief interval 
between the composition of the Odyssey and the Hesiodic poems. 

There can be no doubt that Homer had control of a vocabulary 
vastly greater than appears in his poems. Nearly one thousand 
words are saved to Homer by a single appearance in the Iliad; most 
of these are unquestioned and must have been in good and frequent 
use at the time of Homer. There are fewer words beginning with y 
in Homer than with any other letter, yet the following amaé Ne youeva— 
Waupos, Pedvds, pevdayyeddos, Yevins, Pevoréw, Yeborns, Ynrapaw, 
Yndis, Yds, Poxos, Yoxw, Ywuds—beginning with that letter are as 
well-attested words as there are in Homer. Over one-half of the 
words beginning with y are &maé \eyoueva. 

These facts seem to me to take away all force from the reasoning 
of those scholars who object to the use of de? with infinitive and 
subject accusative or of as as a preposition with the accusative, 
because Homer has them each but once, or to Adyos or to dore with 
the infinitive, because they are each used but twice. 


CONCLUSION 


Nothing in Homer is to be rejected on the ground that it is used 
rarely or but once, while even the absence of a word or construction 
is in itself no proof that the word or construction was unknown or out 
of favor. 

We know, for example, that Emerson was not acquainted with 
the “ Kodak,” not because he does not employ the word, but because 
we have outside evidence that both the word and the thing came into 
being after his death, but we are not justified in drawing a similar 
conclusion if the word is not found in the writings of Stephen Phillips 
or of Alfred Noyes, and thus similarly Homeric silences, unsupported 
by external evidence, furnish no proof of the poet’s knowledge or 
choice. The use or omission of a word or construction is largely a 
matter of accident, so that statistics can only show us what the poet 
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used; they cannot show the range of his potential vocabulary or 
syntax. We must actually knowfrom some outside source that Homer 
disapproved of, or was ignorant of, the things he does not mention or 
of the constructions he does not use before we can draw any important 
conclusions therefrom. 

The word évos, used but once, is as truly an ents word as 
immos, which is used over 460 times, while the word Addov, which is 
not used at all, must have been as familiar to the poet as either. 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 











THE CONFUSION OF THE INDIRECT QUESTION AND 
THE RELATIVE CLAUSE IN LATIN 


By A. F. BrauniicH 


It has often been observed that the indirect question and the 
relative clause are sometimes indistinguishable in Latin.! Examples 
like Plautus Amph. 133, ‘‘Quae illi ad legionem facta sunt memorat 
pater Meus Alcumenae,” are common enough in the Latin of all 
periods. In these examples it is a matter of indifference whether the 
dependent clauses be regarded as indirect questions or as determina- 
tive relative clauses.2 It is not so generally recognized that the 
indirect question and the relative clause were sometimes actually 
confused. Yet instances of such confusion do occur in the writings 
that have come down to us. See, for example, Cicero Phil. ii. 21. 50: 
“ Accipite nunc, quaeso, non ea quae ipse in se atque in domesticum 
decus impure et intemperanter, sed quae in nos fortunasque nostras, 
id est in universam rem publicam, impie ac nefarie fecerit.” “Ea 
quae .... fecerit” is apparently a contamination of “ea quae 
.... fecit” (determinative relative clause) and ‘“‘quae.... 
fecerit’’ (indirect question). 

Such examples, though not numerous, are interesting in their 
bearing upon text-criticism. Because of failure to recognize this 
kind of confusion, ““emendations” have sometimes been suggested 
or actually adopted. So for the passage just cited Campe proposed a 
change of fecerit to fecit. ‘Ich bin der Ansicht,’’ he declares, “dass 
man sich in diesen Dingen ein Herz fassen.... sollte.”* Of 
Verres Actio II, iii. 40. 92 (cited p. 63) C. F. W. Mueller remarks: 
“Miror nemini in mentem venisse . . . . sic corrigere: Audite lit- 
teras quas misit”; and of Phil. xiv. 3. 9 (cited p. 71) he says that 


1Cf., e.g., Kroll, ‘‘ Der lateinische Relativsatz,’’ Glotta, III (1910-12), p. 5. 


2 The determinative clause is “the clause which points out what person or thing 
is meant.” Cf. Hale, The Cum-Constructions (Ithaca, New York, 1887), p. 85, German 
translation (Leipzig, 1891), p. 94; Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar (Boston, 1903), p. 260, 
n. 1, and p. 294, n. 1. 

8 ‘Zu Cicero,” Philologus, X (1885), p. 631. 
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Ernesti changes eaque to atque “‘recte ut videtur.”! In De Div. 
i. 38. 82 (cited p. 70) Mueller reads sunt in place of sint. “‘ Nirgends,”’ 
he says, “kann ein abhaingiger Satz, der halb nach einer Frage, halb 
nach einem Relativsatz aussieht, unzweideutig zum ertsen gemacht 
werden, indem man ein vorhergehendes einfaches Pron. dem., auf 
welches sich das Relativum bezége, streicht. Man sagt nicht id 
quod oder id quid gestum sit scio, wenn nicht etwa bei dem letzten 
Beispiel id so viel sein soll wie tantum, also im Plural: id scio, quae 
gesta sint,’” 

Although the confusion of the indirect question and the relative 
clause has been noticed by a number of scholars,* the examples have 
never been collected. In the hope that such a collection might 
have some influence toward establishing a more conservative attitude 
toward our Latin texts, I have brought together all the instances 
that I could find. The collection does not pretend to be complete. 
Doubtless a prolonged search, through manuscripts as well as editions, 
would reveal more instances. The collection includes clear examples 
of confusion and also examples in which the use of the subjunctive 
mood may possibly be otherwise accounted for. The various possi- 
bilities of interpretation are mentioned. Manuscript variations that 
are given in the standard editions are reported. 


1 Critical note on Cic. Rosc. Am. 34. 95 (ed. of Cicero’s works [1893-98], Part II, 
Vol. I, p. 62, line 8). 

2 Review of Baiter-Halm, N.J. fir Phil. u. Paed., LXXXIX (1864), p. 629. 

*By Hofmann-Andresen, ‘‘Ausgew&hlte Briefe’? of Cicero (2d ed., 1885), on 
Fam. xi. 28. 2; Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours (Paris, 1890), p. 676, n. 3; 
Kraner-Dittenberger, ed. Caesar, Bellum Gallicum (1890), on vii. 3. 3; Sargeaunt, 
ed. Phormio (1914), on vs. 845. 

Kroll, op. cit., pp. 4 ff., suggests that Trin. 373, ‘‘Scin tu illum quo genere gnatus 
sit,”” may show confusion of the indirect question and the relative clause. He thinks 
that the sentence arose by contamination of ‘‘Scin tu illum (:) quo genere gnatus est ?”’ 
and ‘‘Scin tu quo ille genere gnatus sit ?’’ and remarks: ‘Hier mag der erstere Typus 
frihzeitig als Relativsatz empfunden sein, wenn er es auch urspriinglich nicht war”’ 
(p. 5). I see no reason for regarding Trin. 373 as anything else than an indirect ques- 
tion with prolepsis (for prolepsis see below, p. 64, n. 1). Furthermore, in Kroll’s 
imaginary example with the indicative mood, ‘‘quo . . . . est’’ would never, it seems 
to me, be felt as a relative clause. Quo genere cannot refer to illum as an antecedent; 
and to supply eo genere would not be natural. 


‘Some of the examples are taken from Mueller’s review of Baiter-Halm (see 
above, n. 2) and cross-references in the critical notes of Mueller’s edition of Cicero; 
Hofmann-Andresen on Fam. xi. 28. 2; Fiigner, Lexicon Livianum (Leipzig, 1897), 
8.v. audio; Schmalz, Lateinische Syntax (4th ed., Munich, 1910), p. 658. The rest 
have been gathered in the course of my own reading of Latin authors. 
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EXAMPLES 
CLASS I. THE ANTECEDENT IS A PRONOUN 
Cic. Phil. ii. 21. 50: 


Accipite nunc, quaeso, non ea quae ipse in se atque in domesticum 
decus impure et intemperanter, sed quae in nos fortunasque nostras, id 
est in universam rem publicam, impie ac nefarie fecerit. 


Cic. Rep. i. 13. 19: 


Ain vero, Phile, iam explorata nobis sunt ea quae ad domos nostras 
quaeque ad rem publicam pertineant? Siquidem, quid agatur in caelo 
quaerimus. 
pertinent m. I, and most editors (but not Mueller). Skutsch, in 
Glotta, III (1912), thinks that the rhythm proves that the indicative 
is right. But see below, p. 73. 

Cic. De. Orat. ii. 39. 166: 

Et causas rerum vestigabimus, et ea quae ex causa orta sint, et 
maiora paria minora quaeremus. 


sunt L. 


A little later, im 40. 171, this passage is picked up in the words: “Ex 
iis autem quae sunt orta de causis.”” In the latter passage there is no 
possibility of confusion with the indirect question; and the indicative, 
the regular mood of the determinative clause of fact, is employed. 
Cic. Fam. iii. 10. 11: 
Nunc ea quae a me profecta quaeque instituta sint, cognosce. 


sint M, Mendelssohn, Mueller; sunt G R, Baiter, Wesenbach, 
Tyrrell-Purser (1890). 
Caelius in Cic. Fam. viii. 13. 1: 


Non est enim pugnax in vitiis neque hebes ad id quod melius sit 
intellegendum. 
melius sit M H*, Mueller; est Wesenbach, Tyrrell-Purser. The 
Tyrrell-Purser edition (1890) comments: “The ordinary reading, 
melius sit, probably arose from meliust; no account can be given of 
the subjunctive.” 
Author of Varro R.R. Capitula Libri Primi (Goetz, p. 3): 
De eis quae extra fundum commoda fiant aut incommoda. 


fiant V B; fiunt A, Victorinus, Goetz. 
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Author of Varro R.R. Capitula Libri Primi (Goetz, p. 4): 
De eis quae seri oporteat et quare legumina appellentur. 

appellantur A. 

In all of the foregoing passages the natural meaning of ea quae or 
id quod is “the things which” or “that which” (determinative). To 
account for the subjunctive by interpreting “things which” or “a 
thing which” (descriptive!) would be forced. Similarly in the 
examples of Classes II and III, given below, to interpret the depend- 
ent clauses as descriptive is either impossible or unnatural. 


CLASS II. THE ANTECEDENT IS A NOUN 


A. Antecedent and pronoun are both objects: 
Cie. Verr. Act. II, iii. 40. 92: 


Audite litteras quas ad Segestanos miserit. Litterae C. Verris. 
Cic. Leg. Manil. 13. 38: 


Itinera quae per hosce annos in Italia per agros atque oppida civium 

Romanorum nostri imperatores fecerint, recordamini. 
B. Antecedent an object; pronoun a subject: 
Cic. Leg. Agr. I. 8. 25: 

Cum vero scelera consiliorum vestrorum fraudemque legis et 
insidias, quae ipsi populo Romano a popularibus tribunis plebis fiant, 
ostendero, pertimescam, credo, ne mihi non liceat contra vos in contione 
consistere. 


C. Antecedent an object; pronoun neither subject nor object: 

Ter. Adel. 572: 

At nomen nescio 
Illius hominis, sed locum novi ubi sit. 

The first two examples of Class II have sometimes been under- 
stood as indirect questions with an unusual word-order. Thus 
Richter (ed. 1871) and Deuerling (ed. 1884) explain the order in 
Leg. Manil. as emphatic. Sure examples of indirect questions with 
such word-order occur in Plautus: Bacch. 891, “Iam dudum hercle 
equidem sentio suspicio Quae te sollicitet”; Aul. 778; Curc. 321. 
There seems to be no sure example in Cicero. Commentators on our 


1 For the descriptive clause of fact, with the subjunctive mood, cf. Hale, Cum- 


Constructions, pp. 88 ff., German translation, pp. 98 ff.; Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar, 
§ 521, 1. 
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Leg. Manil. passage refer to Leg. Manil. 2. 6, “‘ Causa quae sit videtis.”’ 
However, this passage is not parallel. In “Causa quae sit,” causa is 
the subject, and quae is in the predicate. In the present passages, 
quae and quas would modify the nouns. Mueller finds the Verres 
passage difficult, as is shown by his suggested emendation (cf. p. 60). 

All the passages of Class II might conceivably be explained as 
indirect questions with prolepsis or pleonasm.' In B the subject of 
the indirect question would be “anticipated’”’ as the object of the 
main verb. (Cf., as a typical instance of prolepsis, Men. 519, 
“Uxori rem omnem iam ut sit gesta eloquar.’’) In A there would be 
an unusual (and, so far as I know, unrecognized?) sort of prolepsis. 
Not the subject, but the object, of the indirect question would be 
anticipated. Leg. Manil. would be interpreted: “Remember the 
marches, viz., what marches our generals have made.” In C Ter. 
Adel. may conceivably be an indirect question with pleonasm.’® 
Locum, that is, may pleonastically express the idea of place which is 
contained in ubi sit. The interpretation would be, ‘I know the 
place, viz., where he is.” Still, especially for A and C, it seems over- 
subtle to speak of prolepsis or pleonasm. The difference in feeling 
between “Itinera, quae . . . . fecerint,’”’ for example, and “Itinera 
quae .... fecerunt” must have been, at the most, extremely 
slight. If there is not, in these examples, actual confusion between 
indirect question and relative clause, at any rate the indirect ques- 
tion approaches suspiciously near to the function of the relative 
clause. 


ADDITIONAL POSSIBLE EXAMPLES OF CLASS II 


In the following examples, more easily than in the preceding ones, 
the dependent clauses may be understood as indirect questions, with 
prolepsis or pleonasm. However, these examples, too, may show 
confusion of the indirect question and the relative clause. 


1 For pleonasm and prolepsis, cf. Lindskog, Quaestiones de Parataxi et Hypotaxt 
apud Priscos Latinos (Lund, 1896), pp. 69 ff. and 75 ff. 

? Tincani, in his edition of Leg. Manil. (1889), comments on our passage from this 
oration: ‘‘detto per prolessi.’’ However, as he cites 2. 6, ‘‘Causa quae sit,’’ as parallel, 
he seems not to use ‘‘ prolessi’’ in the sense in which “ prolepsis”’ is generally employed. 

8 Lindskog, op. cit., p. 83, cites this passage as an example of prolepsis, although on 
p. 75 he defines prolepsis as the structure ‘‘ ubi subiectus enuntiati secundarii pro obiecto 
primarii ponitur"’ (the italics are mine). 
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(A). 
Varro R.R. iii. 1. 10: 
Haec ad te misi, recordatus de ea re sermones, quos de villa per- 
fecta habuissemus. 
This passage differs from the preceding passages in that the repeti- 
tion of de ea re, in the form de villa perfecta, makes it less inevitable to 
understand the dependent clause as relative. This awkward repeti- 
tion may well cause the hearer to keep his mind in suspense until he 
hears the subjunctive habuissemus. 
(C). 
Cic. Pro Flacco 33. 81: 
Habetis causam inimicitiarum, qua causa inflammatus Decianus ad 
Laelium detulerit hanc opimam accusationem. 
Here the presence of gua causa, after inimicitiarum, has much the 
same effect as de villa perfecta had after de ea re in the preceding 
example. Inimicitiarum may seem to the hearer to define causas 
adequately, so that the qua causa clause comes as a surprise and 
causes him to hold his mind open until he hears the subjunctive. 
(B). 
Ter. Hec. 351: 
Omnem rem narrabit, scio, continuo sola soli, 
Quae inter vos intervenerit, unde ortumst initium irae. 
(D). Antecedent in a prepositional phrase; pronoun a subject: 
Cic. Ad Quint. Fratr. i. 2. 16: 
De singulis tamen rebus, quae cotidie gerantur, faciam te crebro 
certiorem. 
In the last two passages the modifiers omnem and singulis affect the 
interpretation in much the same way (though to a less extent) as did 
the modifiers mentioned in the two preceding passages. Their 
presence makes it somewhat easier than it would otherwise be to 
regard the dependent clauses as interrogative. If the clauses are so 
interpreted, there will be an unusual, though not unnatural, sort of 
prolepsis in Quint. Fratr. The subject of the indirect question will 
be anticipated, not as the object of the introductory verb (as in the 
usual kind of prolepsis), but as the principal word of a phrase: “I 
shall keep you informed of all events: what events occur every day.” 
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(C). 
Plaut. Most. 969: 
Scio qua me eire oportet et quo uenerim noui locum. 


loqui P; “Pro loci?” Lindsay. This passage differs from Adel. 572, 
cited above, in that the dependent clause precedes the noun with 
which it is connected. On this account it seems a little easier to 
regard the dependent clause in the present passage as interrogative 
than it was in the case of the Adel. example. 


CLASS III. THE ANTECEDENT IS NOT EXPRESSED OR ELSE IS WITHIN THE 
DEPENDENT CLAUSE 


Cic. Inv. ii. 9. 30: 
Quae res harum aliquam rem consequantur, faciles cognitu sunt. 


Edd., including Mueller, emend. 
Cic. Lael. 16. 56: 
Constituendi autem sunt qui sint in amicitia fines et quasi termini 
deligendi. 
Matius in Cic. Fam. xi. 28. 2: 
Nota enim mihi sunt, quae in me post Caesaris mortem contulerint. 


Caes. B.G. vii. 3. 3: 

Nam quae Cenabi oriente sole gesta essent ante primam confectam 
vigiliam in finibus Arvernorum audita sunt. 

Doberenz (ed. 1857) comments: “ Der Conjunktiv weil der Gedanke 
concessiv zu fassen: was doch erst . . . . , oder wiewohl es erst.”’ 
Later editors generally agree. Bond-Walpole (1887) makes an 
additional comment: “If quae essent had been the conjunctive of 
indirect question, auditum est must have stood.”’ This interpretation 
seems improbable to me. I know of just one edition in which the 
passage is explained as a confusion of the relative clause and the 
indirect question—that of Kraner-Dittenberger (1890). 
Livy xxi, 21. 1: 

Hannibal Sagunto capto Carthaginem novam in hiberna concesserat, 
ibique auditis quae Romae quaeque Carthagine acta decretaque forent, 
seque non ducem solum sed etiam causam esse belli, . . . . Hispani 
generis milites convocat. 

It should be noted that in this example auditis is followed by an 
indirect statement with the infinitive, as well as by the quae-clause. 
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Livy xliv. 30. 12: 
Anicius praetor eo tempore Apolloniae auditis quae in Illyrico 
gererentur, praemissisque ad Appium litteris, .... triduo et ipse 
in castra venit. 
Sargeaunt, on Phormio 845, remarks that Livy often confuses the 
relative clause with the indicative and the dependent question with 
the subjunctive. Neither Kihnast nor Riemann appears to have 
noticed such confusion. The few examples which I cite are taken 
from the Fiigner lexicon, s.v. audio. If this admirable lexicon could 
have been finished, my collection would be more complete. 

Sen. Epist. Mor. vi. 1. 4: 


Incredibilia sunt quae tulerim, cum me ferre non possim. 
Greg. H.F. 5.36: | 
Sed quae contra sacerdotes egerit, altius repetenda sunt. 


In these examples the number and gender of the principal verbs point 
to the interpretation of the dependent clauses as relative. On the 
other hand, the mood of the dependent clauses is appropriate to the 
indirect question and not to the relative clause. The examples 
appear, therefore, like those of the other two classes, to be mixtures of 
relative clause and indirect question. Cic. Inv., for example, seems 
to be a contamination of “Quae res... . consequuntur faciles 
cognitu sunt’? and “Quae res... . consequantur, facile cognitu 
est.”’ It should be noted, however, that there occur in Latin a 
number (in classical Latin apparently only a small number) of pas- 
sages in which an impersonal verb in an independent clause is 
assimilated in number and gender to some word or words in a depend- 
ent clause, but in which there is no possibility of confusion of indirect 
question and relative clause. Cf. Cic. Leg. Agr. ii. 37. 102, “Quae 
nobis designatis timebatis, ea ne accidere possent, consilio meo ac 
ratione provisa sunt.” It may, then, perhaps be doubted whether 
the occurrence of the examples of our Class III was a result or a 
vause of confusion of indirect question and relative clause. Because 
of the contemporary, or possibly earlier, occurrence of examples of our 
other two classes, the former supposition seems the more probable one. 


1Cf. Schmalz, Lateinische Syntax, p. 658; Hofmann-Andresen on Cic. Fam, 
xi, 28. 2. 
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ADDITIONAL POSSIBLE EXAMPLES 


There are other passages which resemble those quoted but in 
which the subjunctives may, with varying degrees of probability, be 
due to indirect discourse, to attraction, or to the influence of an 
infinitive. 

I. INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
(Class ITT) 
Cic. Phil. vi. 1. 1: 


Audita vobis esse arbitor, Quirites, quae sint acta in senatu, quae 
fuerit cuiusque sententia. 


Livy xxix. 21. 1: 


Alii, auditis quae Romae acta essent, in exilium Neapolim euntem 
forte in Q. Metellum, unum ex legatis, incidisse et ab eo Regium vi retrac- 
tum tradunt. 


Ter. Phorm. 876: 


Sed me censen potuisse omnia 
Intellegere extra ostium, intus quae inter sese ipsi egerint ? 


Sargeaunt considers this passage an example of confusion of indirect 
question and relative clause. See his note on vs. 845 (cited p. 70). 
Cato in Fronto, correspondence with M. Antonius i. 2 (near end): 


Maiorum bene facta perlecta: deinde quae ego pro republica fecissem 
leguntur. 


(Class II, B) 
Plaut. Rud. 353: 
Am. Ex malis multis metuque summo 


Capitalique ex periculo orbas auxilique opumque huc 
Recepit ad se venerea haec sacerdos me et Palaestram. 


Tr bo i.e Sed istuc periclum perlubet quod fuerit vobis scire. 
(Class I) 
Plaut. Trin. 207: 


Quod quisque in animo habet aut habiturust sciunt: 
Sciunt id quod in aurem rex reginae dixerit; 

Sciunt quod Iuno fabulatast cum Iove; 

Quae neque futura neque sunt, tamen illi sciunt. 
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Some editors change id quod to quid; so Ritschl (1884) (following 
Reiz and Hermann) and Freeman and Sloman (1890). - Goetz- 
Schoell (1901) places ¢ before id. Brix-Niemeyer, ed. 1888, com- 
ments: ‘Der potentiale Konjunktiv neben den Indikativen wenig 
wahrscheinlich, man schreibt iibrigens gewéhnlich quid.” In the 
Brix-Niemeyer ed. of 1907 the comment is: ‘“Einmal im Potentialis 
‘dixerit,’ dann in strikter Behauptung ‘fabulatast.’ ” 
Ter. Adel. 236: 


Iamne enumerasti id quod ad te rediturum putes? 


Spengel (1905) and others remark that rediturum putes is pleonastic, 
being equivalent to rediturum sit. The use of the subjunctive, 
however, is not explained. 

In the last four examples, if there is indirect discourse, it is of the 
“informal” kind.' The meaning would be, for Cato: “Then the 
deeds were read which, it was said, I had performed for the state.” 
Rud. would mean: “I am very eager to know about the danger which, 
as you say, you have experienced.” The meaning of Trin. would be: 
“They know that which, as they say, the king has whispered into the 
queen’s ear.” In Adel. 236 the idea of indirectness would be ex- 
pressed, pleonastically, both by the subjunctive mood and by the 
verb putare.” 

In the following example I think it very probable that the sub- 
junctives are due to informal indirect discourse: Cic. Cato Maior 
xxi. 78. “‘Demonstrabantur mihi praeterea quae Socrates supremo 
vitae die de immortalitate animorum disseruisset, is qui esset 
omnium sapientissimus oraculo Apollinis iudicatus.”’ It seems more 
likely that the mood of both disseruisset and esset is due to informal 
indirect discourse, than that ““Demonstrabantur . . . . quae . 
disseruisset”’ shows confusion of the indirect question par the 
relative clause, and that esset is attracted into the subjunctive. 


1 For informal indirect discourse, cf. Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar, § 535, la. 


2 Cf. the use of dicere in the subjunctive in Cic. Phil. ii. 3.7: “ Litteras, quas me 
sibi misisse diceret, recitavit,” and Verr. Act. II, v. 7.17: ‘‘ Nominat iste servum, quem 
magistrum pecoris esse diceret’’ (mentioned by Frank, ‘‘ The Influence of the Infinitive 
upon Verbs Subordinated to It,’”” AJP, X XV [1904], p. 431, note). Similar, and prob- 
ably more frequent, is the pleonastic use of existimo and dico in clauses of quoted reason. 
Cf. Hale-Buck, § 535, 2a. 
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Il. ATTRACTION 
(Class I) 
Ter. Phorm. 845: 

Sed ego nunc mihi cesso, qui non umerum hunc onero pallio 

Atque hominem propero invenire, ut haec quae contigerint sciat. 
This example, because of the position of contigerint between sciat 
and ut, may very well be an instance of attraction. See Frank, 
Attraction of Mood in Early Latin (Lancaster, Pa., 1904), pp. 36 and 
46. Sargeaunt, however, remarks, ad loc.: “The confusion between 
a relative clause with the indicative and a dependent question with 
the subjunctive is common and natural enough.” 


(Class II, B) 
Cic. De Orat. ii. 61. 248: 
Nunc exponamus genera ipsa summatim quae 
risum maxime moveant. 
(Class IIT) 
Varro Sententiae 137 (Riese, ed. Saturae, p. 271): 


Non tam quae prosint, quam quae attineant, considerentur. 
prosint Paris. 8542; prosunt A P. 
Livy xxv. 13. 9: 


Qui cum auditis quae ad Capuam agerentur, inter se comparassent, 
ut alter in Campaniam exercitum duceret, Fulvius . . . . Beneventi 
moenia est ingressus. 


Ill. INFLUENCE OF AN INFINITIVE 
(Class I) 
Lucil. 1329: 


Virtus est, homini scire id quod quaeque habeat res; 
Virtus, scire, homini rectum, utile, quid sit honestum. 


Cic. De Div. i. 38. 82: 
Neque nostra nihil interest scire ea quae eventura sint. 


1 Elmer, in his edition (1895), comments: ‘‘ The subjunctive is probably due to the 
influence of sciat; but it would be possible in such familiar speech to regard the quae as 
interrogative instead of relative: ‘that he may know of all this, viz., what has hap- 
pened.’”’ The latter interpretation seems unnatural to me. 
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sint A V B, Christ, Baiter-Halm; sunt H, Mueller. The same 
passage occurs in ii. 49. 102 (with futura in place of eventura), where 
A and V have sunt, A? and B sint. Christ and Baiter-Halm read 
sint; Mueller sunt. 

Cic. De Div. ii. 51. 105: 


At nostra interest scire ea quae eventura sint. 


sint codd., Christ, Baiter-Halm; sunt Mueller. 
Cic. Phil. xiv. 3. 9: 


Refugit animus, patres conscripti, eaque dicere reformidat quae 
L. Antonius in Parmensium liberis et coniugibus effecerit. 


Cic. De Orat. iii. 6. 25: 


Sed priusquam illa conor attingere, quibus orationem ornari atque 
illuminari putem, proponam breviter quid sentiam de universo genere 
dicendi. 


Greg. Vit. Patr. xvii (5): 


Sed nec hoc silere putavi, quod eidem de regibus Francorum a 
Domino sit ostensum. 


Suit (2. 3). 
Greg. De Virt. S. Tul. 36 (579. 6): 
Sed nec hoc silere puto, quod in nocte illa sit gestum. 


(Class IT, C) 
Vegetius, Mulom. iii. 1. 2: 


Causas itaque, ex quibus aegritudines generentur, et signa, per quae 
qualitas earundem possit agnosci, curas etiam, quarum medela sanitas 
revocetur, per ordinem indicare tentabimus. 


The probability that the subjunctive is due to the influence of the 
infinitive is stronger in some of these examples than in others.! 


1 According to Frank, ‘‘ The Influence of the Infinitive upon Verbs Subordinated to 
It,”” AJP, XXV, pp. 428 ff., this explanation would be more probably correct for Lucil. 
and the De Div. passages than for Phil. and De Orat. The former examples fall into 
Frank’s Group I (see pp. 432, 433, 436 ff.); moreover, the subjunctives are in generaliz- 
ing determinative clauses (p. 444). De Orat., and probably Phil., belong to Frank’s 
Group II (pp. 432 and 438 ff.); besides, the subjunctives are in particular (or “‘pre- 
cise’) determinative clauses, and so, if Frank is right, are not very liable to “‘attrac- 
tion” (p. 444). 

I do not know what were the habits of Gregory and Vegetius with regard to the 
use of the subjunctive by “‘attraction.’”’ Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours, p. 676, 
n. 3, mentions the example from S. Jul. as showing confusion of relative clause and 
indirect question. It seems to me that the Vegetius passage also is probably an 
example of confusion. 
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However, since “attraction” by the infinitive is of somewhat rare 
occurrence,! there is at least a possibility that the use of the subjunc- 
tive in every one of these passages is due to confusion between 
relative clause and indirect question. 


CONFUSION OF THE INDIRECT QUESTION AND THE SUBSTANTIVE 
QUOD-CLAUSE 


Somewhat akin to our examples of the confusion of indirect ques- 
tion and relative clause is the following passage* (Cic. Ait. vii. 11. 3): 


Per fortunas! quale tibi consilium Pompeii videtur? Hoc quaero, 
quod urbem reliquerit. 


Tyrrell-Purser translates: ‘What I ask you is the meaning of his 
leaving.” No explanation of the mood has ever, to my knowledge, 
been given. The use of the subjunctive seems to me to be due to 
confusion with the indirect question. What we have is a contamina- 
tion of the substantive quod-clause of fact, with the indicative, and 
an indirect question like the one in “Hoc quaero, cur urbem reli- 
querit”’ (I ask about this: namely, why he left the city). Or, to put 
the matter a little differently, the presence of quaero, a verb which 
is often accompanied by an indirect question, gives rise, in this 
instance, to the illogical use of the mood of the indirect question. 


THE INFLUENCE OF METER OR RHYTHM 


For those of our passages which occur in poetry or in rhythmical 
prose writings the question suggests itself, whether the rhythm has 
any influence upon the mood use. Nine of our examples are in verse.® 
Three of these (Adel. 236, Phorm. 876,‘ and Phorm. 845*) could be 
changed to the indicative without any effect upon the meter. To 
change the subjunctives in Ter. Adel. 572 and Lucil. 1329 to indica- 


1Cf. Frank, op. cit., p. 446. 
2 I am indebted to Professor Shipley for this example. 


*Plaut. Most. 969, Rud. 353, Trin. 207; Ter. Adel. 572, Hec. 351, Phorm. 876, 
Adel. 236, Phorm. 845; Lucil. 1329. 


« For Terence’s use of the ending -érunt in the third person plural, perfect indica- 
tive, see Lindsay, Latin Language (Oxford, 1904), p. 532. 
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tives would introduce hiatus.'! In the other examples such a change 
would interfere still more seriously with the meter. It seems, then, 
as if metrical convenience had sometimes co-operated with the tend- 
ency to confuse the indirect question and the relative clause, to bring 
about the use of the subjunctive. 

Of the prose passages only those from Cicero have been con- 
sidered in this connection. In eleven? of our Cicero passages, the 
rhythm would be unchanged if the indicative were used; and in one the 
sentence rhythm would be affected, but not the clausula.* In two 
passages, Leg. Manil. 13. 38 and Verr. Act. II, iii. 40. 92, the sub- 
junctive yields a decidedly better clausula* than the indicative 
would yield. The Leg. Manil. passage is especially interesting, since, 
as Cicero himself says,5 this oration is highly artistic. In one 
example, Rep. i. 13. 19, the subjunctive yields a clausula decidedly 
inferior to that which the indicative would have afforded. But 
this example is in a question; and in questions, Professor Shipley tells 
me, Cicero is not so partial to the “clausulae verae” as he is in 
statements. In one passage, Phil. xiv. 3. 9, the subjunctive produces 
a clausula which is somewhat less often used than that which the 
indicative would produce.’ Finally, in two passages the subjunctive 


1 There is probably no parallel for such an example of hiatus in either Terence 
or Lucilius. Cf. Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 209; Marx, ed. Lucilius (1904); Index 
Grammaticus Metricus, s.v. ‘‘ hiatus.’’ 

2 The passages are: De Orat. ii. 39. 166; Fam. iii. 10.11; Leg. Agr. i. 8. 25; Quint. 
Fratr. i. 2.16; Inv. ii. 9.30; Lael. 16.56; Phil. vi. 1.1; the three passages from De Div.; 
De orat. iii. 6. 25. 

* Pro Flacco 33. 81. 


‘In both Leg. Manil. and Verr. the subjunctive yields - - «| — ~ —, Zielinski’s 
V25 (‘‘Das Clauselgesetz,”” Philologus, Supplementband IX [1904], 652), one of the 
‘“*clausulae verae” (op. cit. pp. 603 ff.). For the clausula which would result from the 
use of the indicative (- - —| — — —), see op. cit., pp. 604 ff. and 729 ff. This is one 
of Zielinski’s ‘“‘clausulae selectae’’ and is used to produce a heavy effect. Such an 
effect would not be desirable in our two passages, as the concluding words are not 
emphatic. 

&Orator 102. Cf. also Zielinski, Der constructive Rhythmus in Ciceros Reden 
(Leipzig, 1914), p. 68. 

¢ The subjunctive yields one of the ‘‘clausulae pessimae”’ (P. 2). The indicative 
would have yielded one of the verae (V2y, ‘‘Clauselgesetz,’’ p. 652). 

7The subjunctive gives us L2!y (‘‘Clauselgesetz,” p. 658), while the indica- 
tive would have given Ll!¥y (p. 620). The former clausula occurs 32 times in the 
Philippics and 119 times in all the orations. The latter occurs 44 times in the Philippics 
and 242 times in all the orations (loci citatt). 
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yields clausulae which occur somewhat more often than those which 
would have resulted from the use of the indicative.! 

It appears, then, that, for the most part, Cicero’s feeling for 
rhythm has nothing to do with the occurrence of the subjunctive in 
our examples. In a few cases, however, the tendency? to use certain 
rhythms may have co-operated with the tendency to confuse indirect 
question and relative clause, to bring about the use of the sub- 
junctive. 

CONCLUSIONS 


From the passages cited these conclusions are, it seems to me, to 
be drawn: The indirect question and the relative clause were occa- 
sionally confused by Latin authors, and, among the rest, by Cicero. 
Such confusion is never a just reason for suspecting a manuscript 
reading. Mueller’s theory that clauses lying midway between indi- 
rect questions and relative clauses are never used after demonstrative 
pronouns (see p. 61)’ is disproved by the examples of our Class I. 


Frances SxHimer ScHoou 
Mount Carro.t, Iu. 


1In Phil. ii. 21. 50 either the subjunctive or the indicative would yield a “‘clausula 
vera.”” The subjunctive gives us clausula V25 (‘‘Clauselgesetz,’’ p. 652); the indi- 
cative would give us V1é(p. 615). The former clausula occurs 133 times in the 
Philippics and 666 times in all the orations. The latter clausula occurs 36 times in 
the Philippics and 256 times in all the orations. In De Orat. ii. 61. 248 the clausula 
which the subjunctive gives us is L1°y (p. 620). The indicative would have given L457 
(p. 710). The former clausula occurs 176 times in the orations; the latter 9 times. 


?For the psychology of Cicero’s use of rhythm cf. Zielinski, Der constructive 
Rhythmus, pp. 13 ff. Cicero did not, of course, say to himself: ‘‘In order to secure a 
good clausula I will confuse the indirect question and the relative clause.”” He was 
not conscious of preferring certain clausulae to others (see Der constructive Rhythmus, 
p. 15), and in all probability he was not conscious of confusing the indirect question 
and the relative clause. Otherwise, by employing a different word-order—in Leg. 
Manil., ‘‘quae itinera” in place of ‘‘itinera quae’’-—or by making some other easy 
change, he could have produced the desired rhythmical effect while using a regular 
indirect question. 

3 Mueller made this observation in 1864 (see p. 61, n. 2), but was still influenced by 
it in his edition of Cicero’s works. Cf., e.g., his critical notes on De Div. i. 38.82 and 
on Rosc. Am. 34. 95. 




















STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Srratron, and prepared 
under the supervision of Cart D. Buck.! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS I. 4 
Worbs wits GENITIVE IN -tTos, -xTos, -pros? 
By Cart D. Buck 


GENITIVE IN -t7os 


The addition of ¢ to roots ending in 7, just as to other roots (cf. 
C.P. 12. 173), or to noun-stems in 7, has yielded a few stems in -tr-, 
but no distinctive or productive type. 

dais from the root of daiw is similar to Sanskrit feminine abstracts 
like stut- ‘praise,’ from the root stu- ‘praise.’ The word is almost 
confined to poetic use, and is perhaps more specifically Ionic.* 

The rare Ais, an adjective ‘smooth’ in Hom. Nis rérpy and in 
owdayv Nis of a Samian inscription, SGDI. 5702. 19, in Homer also 
used substantively of ‘smooth linen’ (Atri, Xtra), is a verbal adjective, 
standing to Atrés in the same relation as -GAns to -BAnTéSs, ~yvws to 
yvwrds, etc., and formed from the root seen in Aetos, ddivw, Lat. lind, 
etc.4 

The neuter ywéx represents an IE. *melit, reflected also by Goth. 
milib ‘honey’ (o-stem), and perhaps indirectly by Lat. mel, mellis 
(*melit to *melid, whence gen. *mel(i)des, mellis; cf. Walde, Lat. Et. 
Wib.2 s.v. with references; otherwise Sommer Hdb. d. lat. Sprache* 
357, Erldut. 107). This *melit is doubtless an IE. extension of 
an i-stem with the same ¢ that is seen in neuters like yada, yaXax7os, 
Lat. lac, lactis, beside yAdyos, or, confined to the nominative- 
accusative, in Skt. yakrt ‘liver,’ cakrt ‘dung.’"> The numerous com- 
pounds of pédc are all late, and with the exception of oivoyéu, 

1 See Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 


? Those with genitive in -vros, forming classes of larger extent, are reserved for 
later treatment. 


3 Cf, Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 104. 
4Cf. Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 88 ff. 
5 Cf. Brugmann, Grd.? 2. 1. 428. 
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Polyb.+, are rare technical names employed by medical writers, 
etc. (see Word-List). 

The other neuter, grais (or crais) ‘dough,’ gen. oratrés, is of 
obscure history. Its most probable connection is with OlIr. tas 
‘dough,’ OBulg. tésto ‘dough,’ OEng. Jaésma ‘yeast,’ all pointing to 
*taist.' If we assume a Greek *orawor-, either representing a 
collateral form (cf. oréyos, réyos and the like), or with o due to the 
influence of oréap (oréap' and orais are sometimes confused in use), 
this might well result in nom.-acc. ordis, but gen. oratrés from 
*gravorés by dissimilation similar to that seen in Lat. stetz. 

xapis, with 7-inflection from Homer on, except for acc. xdpu, 
represents a probably inherited extension of an i-stem, similar to 
that seen in the (unrelated) Skt. harit- beside hari- ‘yellowish.’ The 
z-stem still prevails in the accusative singular (xaptra is confined to 
a few occurrences in poetry and two in Herodotus, one in Xenophon; 
cf. Kiihner-Blass 1. 413), in the old derivative xapi-ers, in the first 
member of early compounds (contrast xapu-dérns h. Hom. with 
xaptro-d6rns Plut.), including all such proper names as Xapt~yérys, 
Xapi-pyévns, etc., and also, in most dialects, in the second member of 
the proper names in -xapis. 

The appellative compounds, like ebxapis, neut. ebxapt, follow the 
same inflection as xdpis, e.g., ebxdpires Xen., Plut., etc. (but once 
dat. sg. &xapt Hdt. 1. 41). 

The proper names in -xapis are inflected precisely like those in 
-rods, namely, gen. -idos in Attic and West Ionic, elsewhere gen. 
-ws, e.g., Att. Eixdpidos, but Boeot. dat. Etxapt,—Anyoxdpidos at 
Cumae, but Aayoxdpus in Cos, Crete, Tpwroxaptos at Samos, Oevxa- 
pus at Delphi, Awpixdapws, etc. at Rhodes. The only instance of 
r-inflection is "Extxapiros (woman’s name) Dio Cass. 62. 27. 

The fondness of Rhodes for names in -xapts is noticeable, a third 
of all those quotable occurring there only. Most are men’s names, 
but ’Ezixapts is a woman’s name in Boeotian and elsewhere, Evxapts 
likewise a woman’s name in Boeotian and a ship’s name at Athens 
(see Word-List). Very probably -xapis was restricted to women’s 
names in Boeotian (for ’Avrixapis of an epitaph may also be a woman), 


1 Rozwadowski, Quaest. gram. et etym. 1. 34; Lidén JP. 19. 353; Pedersen, Kelt. 
Sprachen 1. 56. 
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and perhaps in some other dialects, beside the more usual -xapns in 
men’s names, e.g., masc. Exuxapns, fem. "Exixapis. The only certain 
instances of men’s names in -xapts in continental Greece are Aaydxapts 
(Lac., Arc.), and Gedxaprs (Ath., Delph., Arc.). Za xapis and ’Ovnet- 
xapts are the fathers of Athenians (Swxparns Zwxdpws ’APnvaios, 
Krnoias ’Ovnorxaprios ’APnvaios) and perhaps themselves Athenians. 
But one suspects that all these may be of Eastern descent. 

The original stem of Oéus, Oéurs is Oewor-,' as in Hom. béuora, 
Béuwores, Oéuworos, Béuort, etc., also Thess. Oéuoore IG. 9. 2. 1236, 
®éuworo(s) SGDI. 1557, elsewhere preserved only in derivatives and 
compounds, as Geworebw, Oemoretos, Geutoroxdfs, etc. The isolated 
type of inflection was given up in favor of one or another of those 
common to nominatives in -is, namely, gen. -ws in Ionic (Oéutos 
Hdt. 2. 50), -tdos in Attic (Ogusdos Aesch.+), or -tros. This last, 
after the analogy of xapus, xaptros, occurs in Pindar (Oé€ucros, Oéucres, 
$éuioot, Oéuv) and Bacchylides (duos, 14. 55), also in a Boeotian 
inscription (Ogurr, TG. 7. 1816. 2). The grammarians refer to it as 
Doric (Choerob. 1. 154. 35, 197. 19), and, while this might be owing 
merely to its occurrence in Pindar, I believe that they were right, 
and that, especially in-view of Aprduuros (see following), the type 
Oéutros was a West-Greek characteristic and is to be viewed as such, 
not as a Boeotianism,? in Pindar. Unfortunately the word is not 
quotable from Doric inscriptions.’ 

The proper names in -feyts have the same inflection as those in 
-rodts, -xapis, etc. (above, p. 76), e.g., gen. Att. "AmrodNoPéucdos, 
’"AvatWéudos (in Delian inscriptions with Att. -ié0s or Ion. -ws, 
for the same person, as 7G. 11. 2. 111, 113), but Rhod. Aapoféuwos, 
Ther. OcoPéusos, Ion. Zevoéuos, etc. The only exceptions noted 


1 Meut-or-, a compound whose second element belongs to the root ¢ra-. Cf. 
Fraenkel, Glotta 4. 25 ff. 


2Sadee, De Boeot. tit. dial. 102, thinks 0¢éuros in Pindar is a Boeotianism, and 
likewise Fraenkel, Glotta 4. 23, who adds that Bacchylides copied Pindar. But it has 
yet to be shown that Pindar has any Boeotian forms which are not also common to 
epic, Lesbian, or Doric poetry, except the rare év with accusative and ré ‘why?’. 
Cf. Thumb, Hab. d. griech. Dial. 214 ff., Wackemagel, Glotta 7, 295. 


3 It is possible that Arcadian also, in which there are other West-Greek elements, 
had the inflection 0éu:ros, But ’ApioroOéuros in an inscription of the second cen- 
tury a.p. (JG. 5. 2. 495), when the 7-inflection was rampant in several classes of proper 
names, is not conclusive evidence. 
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are Arc. ’Aptoroféuros (above, p. 77, footnote 3), and Mnvobéuews 
IG. 2. 2825. 

These names are most common, as already remarked by Fick- 
Bechtel, 142, in Asia Minor and the islands, including Cyprus. Yet 
they are not so rare in continental Greece as those in -xapts. 

"Apres or "Apraus (West Greek, except Cretan), originally an 
i-stem, follows the -ts, -idos type in Attic-Ionic, Thessalian, Boeotian ° 
(‘Aprémidos IG. 7. 546), and Cretan. But the inflection "Aprays, 
’Aprdutros (or in later times the hybrid ’Apréutros), after the analogy 
of xapts, xapiros, occurs frequently in various West Greek dialects 
and probably belongs to all except Cretan. Thus Argol. ’Apraptros, 
’"Apramurt, IG. 4, 770, 914, etc. (9 times), Corcyr. "Aprduire SGDI. 
3211, Apollon. ’Aprdpirt, “Apréure ibid. 3221, 3222, Meg. ’Aprapure 
IG. 7. 44, Rhod. ’Aprémros, "Apréyire IG. 12. 1. 787, 814, ete. (11 
times), ’Apréutros, "Apréuire ibid. 24, 823, 834, Ther. "Aprdptros, 
"Aprémure IG. 12. 3. 373, 381, 1326, 1327, “Aprémuros Syme ibid. 2, 
"Apréuire Anaphe ibid. 268, Cnid. ’Aprduiros SGDI. 3502, 3512, late 
Lac. and Mess. ’Apréutros, ’Apréuire IG. 5. 1. 351, ete., 1374, etc., 
Aetol. ’Apréutros, “Apréwre IG. 9. 1. 413, 414, 421, “Apréuere in 
Zante IG. 9. 1. 600, Phoc. ’Apréuere SGDI. 1513, Delph. ’Apréptros 
SGDI. 2501, 12, ’Apréucre ibid. 2642. 46. Note also Arc. ’Aprapuros 
IG. 5. 2. 399, 403 (Lusoi), “Apréuros ibid. 522; Pamphyl. ’Apréyecros 
(Lancoronski 2, No. 11). In Cretan, which regularly has "Apres, 
"Apréutdos, the single occurrence of ’Apréuirt, SGDI. 5145, is prob- 
ably from the Doric xowv7. 

Aépauts, dat. Aepdyire occurs in a Cretan inscription of Lato, 
SGDI. IV. p. 1041, rae ’A@nvaiar rar Aepdmere nal rau ’EnevOviar. 

Proper names in -ts, -tros are very common in the papyri (Mayser 
273), but are foreign, mostly Egyptian, and are not included in 
the Word-List. Afvfevirus (gen. sg.) in a Pamphylian inscription, 
Lancoronski 1, No. 74, also has the appearance of a foreign name. 


GENITIVE IN -KTos 


The neuter yada, yadaxros, with Lat. lac. lactis, represents an 
inherited extension of a guttural root seen in Hom. y\dyos and the 
Hesychian glosses yAaxxéy, yAaKaves.? 


1 Preserved (or restored) in the rare datives Arg. 'Aprdm IG. 4. 513, 577, and Are. 
*Apréu IG, 5. 2. 397, 402, 409. 


2 Cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb?. s.v. lac, with references. 
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Besides the half-dozen neuter compounds oivéyada, éfiyada, etc. 
there are a few adjective forms, as éuoyaXaxres Arist.+, ayadaxres 
Call. Apoll. 52 (4 priv.), Suid. (4 cop.). The grammarians also give 
aprvyaAaé and veoyddaé (Hdn. 1. 352. 15=Choerob. 1. 339. 6).! 

The feminine wié, vuxrés, with Lat. nox, noctis, Goth. nahis, Skt. 
naktam adv. ‘by night,’ etc., represents an IE. nog¥t- (beside nog*ti- 
reflected by other cognates). The ¢ is presumably the same as in 
feminine abstracts like Skt. stut- ‘praise,’ Gk. dais, etc. But the 
evidence of cognate forms without ¢ is meager.” 

In vat (Favak), &vaxros, the 7 is added to the guttural root which 
appears as a root noun in "Avaxes, name of the Dioscuri (cf. Favdaxwr, 
Favaxoi(v) IG. 4. 564, 566), and from which the feminine dvacca 
(*avax-a) is formed. The word is confined to poetical use in 
Attic-Ionic, and in most other dialects never appears in inscriptions. 
But in Cyprus it remained in common use, as an official title, as 
shown by its occurrence in several Cyprian inscriptions (favat 
Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. 1. Nos. 69, 134, 144), and by the statements of 
Harpocration, s.v., Isocrates 203D, and Eustathius to Il. 13. 582. 
It is possible that it survived in some other parts of Greek territory, 
though specific evidence of this is lacking. In any case the word, 
owing to its use in Homer and in the other poets, remained familiar 
to educated Greeks, and it was resurrected in Byzantine times as 
an addition to the numerous honorific titles (e.g., CIG. 8672 A, of 
the emperor Theophilus), and also in some compounds. 

Compounds, exclusive of proper names, are few and mostly 
poetical or Byzantine. Thus dorvdvaté Aesch. Supp. 1019, immidavat 
Aesch. Pers. 997, duvodvacoa Bacch. 11. 1, raovdvaé oracular verse in 
Phlegon, Miller, frag. hist. gr. 3. 603, dudtavaxres nickname of the 
dithyrambic poets, Schol. Ar. Nub. 595, and Byz. wavravat, ravra- 
vacoa, abravak, rerpavat, tpopnravak.5 


1 The nom. sg. masc. fem. -yaAaé is appropriately constructed to nom. pl. -yd\axres 
(cf. dvag, dvaxres), but very likely fictitious. 

2 Cf. Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, s.v., and Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.? s.v., 
noz, with literature cited. 

3 Cf. especially Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 95 ff. 

4 Cf. my suggestion of the possible influence of 4vacea upon the rise of Baclucca, 
Class. Phil. 9. 373, where reference might have been made to the persistence of the 
Ionic compound xe:p@vat (see below). 

5The poems of Theodorus Prodromus have atrdvaé (1. 16), rerpdvat (1. 17), 
mwavrdvat (2. 620). Cf. also Sophocles and Du Cange. 
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But xeipGvaé ‘artisan,’ occurs not only in poetry (Soph. fr. 760, 
Eur. fr. 795), but also in Ionic prose, as Hdt. 1. 93, 2. 141, Hipp. 
1. 113 Kiihl., ete., and again in late writers, as Plutarch, Aelian, 
Lucian, and is in current literary use today. Cf. also yetpwratia 
Hdt. 2. 167, xetpwvdgiov Arist. Oec. 2. 1346a and frequently in 
Egyptian papyri, e.g., pap. Tebt. 2. 287 passim. Plainly xecpdvat 
was a prose word in Ionic, whence it passed into the xouv7.! 

The occurrence of oixGvaé as a definition in Hesychius (éoraxos- 
oixoupés, olkGvat) suggests that this also was a good prose word. 

It is in the formation of personal names that dvaé plays its 
principal réle in Greek, for it is one of the popular name-words. 
Names in -avat or -avacoa have their center of productivity in the 
East and are comparatively infrequent in continental Greece. In 
Ionic there are about 35, of which 15 are as yet quotable in Ionic 
only; in Rhodian (Carpathus and Telos included), 25; from other 
Doric islands (Cos, Nisyrus, Anaphe, Thera, Melos), 9; from Lesbos, 
6; from Cyprus, 4. 

Among Athenian names I have noted only, namely ’Aya@avaé, 
Tiwavat, "Audidavat, “Apxidvacoa, ‘Aorvavat, ‘HNdvat, Teordvat, 
‘Epya@vat. One of these, as we happen to know, is imported, for 
"Apxtavacoa IG. 3. 2095, is named after her grandmother ’Apxid- 
vacoa ‘Hpaxde@ris IG. 2. 2916 (cf. Kirchner, Att. Prosop. No. 2059). 
The source of ’Aorvavaé, which occurs also at Hermione, is obvious. 
On Ayabavat, see below, p. 82. Some or all the others may be 
importations, though we need not assume this without specific 
evidence.” 

From other parts of continental Greece we find about a dozen, 
as Lac. Tdeorodvat, Evpvavat, Dafavat. Corinth. Aayofavacea, Arg., 
Troiz., Meg. ‘Epyavat, Epid. ’Apurravaé (see below, p. 82), Hermion. 
"Aorvavat, El. Avovavat, Arc. Anudvat, Boeot. Ioodaévat, Delph. 
Aapwvacca (also Tiyuavat, but of Cyprian and Cretan descent). 


1Cr. Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1.98. But the argument from the “‘spezifisch ionischen 
Namen auf -@vat”’ is overstated (see below, p. 81). 


2? That a name of non-Attic origin may become a popular Athenian name is well 
illustrated by Nixdywp, a common Macedonian name which was widely adopted by 
Athenians in the later period. In Kirchner’s Attische Prosopographie there are fifteen 
entries of Nixdvywp, but not one of Nixjywp, which would of course be the proper Attic 
form, as it is the Ionic. 
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Of the variety of types depending upon the character of the stem 
of the first member and its union with the second, the following is to 
be noted. 

Names with first member ending int or v, as Apxtdvakt, "Aorvdvak, 
are constant in thisform. The only example of elision is of doubtful 
authenticity, ’Au@dévat Schol. Il. 2. 585, corrected by Dindorf to 
"Audiavak. 

Names with first member ending in € vary between uncontracted 
and contracted forms. Thus Ion. ’Exedvat, Apxedvaét', but also Ion. 
"Apxivat, Rhod. ’Apyjvacoa; Rhod., Lesb. ‘Ayedvat, but also Rhod. 
“Ayivaé,? Ion. ‘“Hyjvaé; Ion., Rhod. KXeavak (KXe- from KyeFe-), but 
also Rhod. KAjvaé. On Aedvaé, see below, p. 82. 

Names with first member ending in o: The original formation is 
preserved in Cypr. ’Apiorofavat, Tiuofavat, Corinth. Aapofavagca. 
The name of the Spartan king was likewise, without doubt, M\ewor7o- 
Favaé, in Thucydides I \erodvat, for which later writers, like 
Plutarch, substitute [Idewrdvat, conforming to the more familiar 
contracted type. Similarly the Cypr. ‘Apicrofdavat appears as 
"Aptor@vat in a Kow?h inscription of Cyprus, “Apx. "Ed. 1914. 7. 
Conversely ’Apicrodvaé in a fourth-century Ionic inscription (SGDI. 
5601), in contrast to the otherwise uniform Ionic type in -dvaé, is 
probably due to an archaistic whim. 

By the contraction of oa to w, which is the normal result in all 
dialects,? arose the common type in -@vat. These names in -dvat 
(about 25) are most numerous in Ionic (as are the names in -avaé in 
general), but they are found also, some in very early inscriptions, in 
Rhodes, Thera, Athens, Boeotia, Delphi, etc., the most widespread 
being ‘Epydvak, Tipdvat and Anudvat or Aauavat. Some particular 
names, e.g., ‘Epuavat, may be strictly of Ionic origin, but it is an 
error to regard the type as specifically Ionic. 


1’ Apxadvat Strabo 599 is also, in all probability, for ’Apxedvat (Lobeck, Para- 
lip. 276; Schneider, Callim, 1. 447). For dépxaw- in proper names, though no longer 
unknown, is still attested only once (Thess. “Apya:oxpdre:s) against dozens in ’Apxe- 
or ’Apxt-; and, moreover, with d&vat it would normally give ’Apxa:dvat (’Apxacavak, 
if genuine, would have to be viewed like Tiwavaé, etc., discussed below, p. 82). 

2 Rhod. ‘AyGvaé, if authentic, is due to the analogy of T:wa@vag, etc. But it rests 
upon a doubtful correction of ATANAZTO to ‘Aydva[x]ros, IG. 12. 1. 1212. 5 


3 In spite of rpSros Dor. rparos, which most scholars still derive from an assumed 
*rpoaros, the evidence seems to me overwhelming that the Doric contraction of 0a is 
not 2, but #, asin Ionic. Cf. Class. Phil. 2. 255 ff. 
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But in Rhodian beside Aayavat, Tiudvat, etc., we find more 
commonly forms in -avat, as ’Ayopavat, "Aya0avacca, 'Aperdvacca, 
"Apworavak -acca, Bovdavat, Kierravacoa, Kvéavat, Nuxavat -acca, 
Tiuavat -acca. If the former represent the normal contraction of 
oa, as we believe,' the latter must be differently explained. Either 
we have Ti-dvaé with elision after the analogy of Tiu-aydpas and 
others in which the second member began originally with a vowel, 
or we have Tiwdvat from *Tipa-Favak like Tiua-xparns, etc., that 
is, Ttpwavat : Towavat=Tipoxparns: Tyuaxparns. The latter view 
gains probability from the parallelism in Rhodian, not only of Tiua- 
Kparns, Tiudrods with Tiavat, but also of “Apiorayévns with 
*Apioravat, and of BovAaxpivns, BovXaxpa&rns with Bovdavak.? 

"Ayabavat, Tiwavaé occur also as names of Athenian citizens, and 
"Apworavaé at Epidaurus. It is not unlikely that these names were 
of Rhodian origin. On the other hand, if the first two are of genuine 
Attic origin, they must be taken as ‘Aya6-dvat, Tiu-dvaé, with elision. 

Lac. afavaé is not formed like Tiuavak, but is probably Za-Favat 
from *2afo-favat by haplology. So Meister, SGDI. 4526. 

Ion. Aedvat and Doric Advagca are also not parallel to Tiwavaé. 
From *Aafo-favaé, -acoa come regularly Ion. Ae@vat, Aewvacoa, and 
Dor. *Aawvacoa, whence, with the further Doric contraction of aw 
to a, Advacoa. Ion. Aedvak, beside Ae@vak, is probably due to the 
analogy of ’Apxedvaé, etc. 

A few of the names in -avagea occur also as names of islands or 
districts. So Evpudavacca, ‘Epywvacca (see Word-List). 


GENITIVE IN -p7Tos 


ddpuap, dauapros ‘spouse’ (cf. Aeol. déu0pris Hesych.), according to 
the now prevailing view® of this much-discussed word, is a compound 


1 Cf. footnote 3, p. 81. 


2 Names of the type Tiwaxpdrns occur most frequently in Rhodes, occasionally in 
other islands, while in continental Greece examples are extremely rare and are probably 
importations. So obviously the name of the Athenian Tiuayévns Tiuaryévov ’Axapveds 
(IG. 2. 955), not even superficially Atticised to Tcunyévns, though the same person 
appears in the Delian copy (BCH. 30. 201) as Teuoyévns Tiuoyévou after the normal 
Attic type. Similarly, BovNaxdjs IG. 1. 283. 4, in later times BovAnxdjjs with Attic 7 
(IG. 2. 946. 10). Lac. Tiudéevos rests upon an uncertain restoration (SGDI, 4527). 


3 Schulze KZ. 28. 281; Brugmann, JF. 28. 294; Fraenkel Nom. ag. 1.78; Wacker- 
nagel, Altind. Gram. 2. 186. For other views, cf. Boisacq., Dict. étym. s.v. 
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dapu-ap-r- ‘housekeeper’ or ‘house companion,’ from day- (cf. dduos) 
and dp- (dpapicxw), with r added, as so often in compounds (see 


C.P. 12, pp. 173 ff.). 


WORD-LIST! 


GENITIVE IN -.Tos 


dais, 7 Hom.+[p. 75. 
dBpo-, 6,4 Ath. 
épud-, 6, 7 Choerob. 
orais, ro Hdt.+[p. 76. 
Ais, 6,7 Hom., SGDI. 5702. 19; 6, 
Hom. [p. 75. 
med, 76 ~Hom.+[p. 75. 
poddé- Orib., Synes.+ 
Yevdo- Byz. 
é\ad- Plin., Diosce. 
gaxo- Byz. 
6pdaxd- Diosc. 
pyro- Diose. 
tnro- Byz. 
oive- Polyb.+ 
xové- Geopon. 
xvdwvd- Diosce. 
éfo- Choerob., Ideler Phys. 1. 
411, 13. 
dwo- Galen 
t8po- Plin., Diose.+ 
depd- Galen, Athen. 
xypo- Schol. Theocr. 
Spocd- Galen 
Garacod- Plin., Diosce. 
eixparo- Hdn. 
dpro- Galen+ 
égv- Hipp.+ 
Agpamis SGDI. IV, p. 1041 [p. 78. 
"Aprams,”"Aprems [p. 78. 


Oémus, @us (Hom.) Pind.+[p. 77. 


Aua-, Arjat- SGDI.74, 100 (Cypr.). 

Arcei- SGDI. 60. 21 (Cypr.). 

KoAXi- IG. 2. 470. 93 (Athen.), 
IG. 7. 2480 (Boeot.), IG. 12. 1. 
731 (Rhod.), Delphin. in Milet. 
121. I. 96, 122 IT. 90, ete. 

*Avagi- CIG. 203 (Athen.), IG. 
11. 2. 111, 113, ete. (Delos, 
Athen. ?), IG. 12. 5. 980, ete. 
(Tenos), Delphin. in Milet. 122. 
I. 103. 

Avgi- St. Byz. 

Evé- SGDI. 3593. 107 (Coan), 
ibid. 5685. 8 (Maroneia). 

*Ovaci- SGDI. 2 (Cypr.). 

Tlaci- I1G.4.1484.98, etc. (Epid.), 
IG. 12. 7. 327 (Amorg.), Diog. 
L. 5. 4. 9. 

Sraci- CIG. 4243, 4248 (Tlos in 


‘Hynoi- IG. 2. 3344 (Sinopian), 
SGDI. 5658 (Chios). 

Kreoi- IG. 12. 3. 3410 (Telos). 

"Audi- SGDI. 5502 (Miletus), 
Delphin. in Milet. 126. 44, etc., 
Paus. 3. 9. 8 (Theb.), also myth. 
(cf. Pape). 

‘Yyi- Insch. v. Priene 42. 17 
(Samian). 


1 Proper names in -Seuis and in -xapis, though not following the 7-inflection, are 
listed here for convenience. References are also added, in this case, even for names 
which are found in Pape, since most of the epigraphical occurrences, showing their 
distribution, were not then quotable. For the same reason references are given for the 


names in -dvaé, 
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~Bepus 

IIdv- Ath. Mitt. 13. 246. No. 41 
(Laodiceia Comb.). 

AeoBo- Ath. 182f. (Mytil.). 

*Epyo- Bechtel Ion. Insch. 19. 190 
(Styra). 

IIvpyo- Euphr. ap. Ath. 503e. 

@eo- IG. 12. 3. 815 (Thera). 

Avw- Delphin.in Milet.138.III.60. 

BaowvWd- IG. 12. 3. 1420 (Thera). 

@A0- SGDI. 2614. 12 (Cypr.). 

*Amodro- I1G.2.465.1.80(Athen.), 
IG. 4. 152 (Aegin.). 

BovAé- IG. 12. 5. 38. 17 (Naxos). 

Aaps-, Anus- IG. 12. 1. 1116 
(Rhod.), IG. 12. 3. 327. 171 
(Ther.), IG. 3. 2842a (Nicome- 
deian), BCH. 27. 16 (of Phaselis). 

Tyo- IG. 11. 2. 111. 16; 11. 4. 
1137, etc. (Delos), Hoffmann 
Gr. Dial. 1. No. 211 (Cypr.) 

Pavo-, Pavvo- SGDI. 5523 (Cyzi- 
cus), ibid. 5692b. 28 (Erythrae, 
®avvo-), Coins Brit. Mus. Ionia 
123 ff. (Erythrae, Bavvo-). 

“Ayvo- IG. 4. 44 (Aegin.), Plut. 
Ale. 77. 

Bevd-, Heavo- SGDI. 5523 (Cyzi- 
cus), Anc. Gr. Ins. Brit. Mus. 
929 (Branchidae), Delphin. in 
Milet. 124. 38, etc., SGDI. 5723. 
28 (Perinthus, Bevo-). 

Zyve- Dem. 32 (Massal.), others 
in late writers (cf. Pape), and 
papyri. 

Myvo- IG. 12. 1. 1352 (Rhod.), 
IG. 2. 2825 (of Apollonia), IG. 
14. 2393. 365 (Acrae), CIG. 
4129, 6851. 24 (Asia Minor). 

MoAmo- IG. 2. 3279 (Proconn.). 

‘Hpo- Coins Brit. Mus. Ionia 137 
(Erythrae). 

Kvrpo- Dem. 15. 9 (tyrant of 
Samos). 
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Myrpo- CIG. 6850 (Asia Minor). 

Xpvoo- Paus. 6. 10. 5 (Arg.), 
Paus. 10. 7. 2 (Cret.), IG. 5. 1. 
1202 (Lac.); legend. heroine 
Hom., Soph., ete. 

*"Axecro- IG. 2. 948. 12 (Athen.), 
SGDI. 15 (Cypr.). 

’"Apurrd- SGDI. 3700 (Cos), ibid. 
4245. 197 (Rhod.), ibid. 5757 
(probably Milesian), Delphin. 
in Milet. 122. II. 2, IG. 5. 2. 
495 (Arc.). 

Zwgo- Ber. Sachs. Ges. 1911, 38 
(Cypr.). 

KAev- SGDI. 3590. 48 (Calymna), 
ibid. 4864 (Cyrene). 

*Ogd- Arr. Ind. 18. 7 (Thess.), 
Ath. 253a, etc. (Maced.). 


Agipenrus  gen., inser. Pamph. Lan- 


coronski 1. No. 74 [p. 78. 


xdpis, Xdpts ~Hom.+[p. 76. 


a-, 6, Theogn.+ 

éxi-, 6, Aesch.+ 

*Eri- IG. 12.3. 1204 (Melos, man 
or woman ?); woman’s name in 
Boeotian, Rev. ét. grec. 12. 74, 
IG. 8. 2637 (probably woman 
also 967, 1586), woman also 
IG. 14. 1999, Dio Cass. 62. 27, 
Tac. Ann. 15. 51, Suidas [p. 76. 

Awpi- SGDI. 4266 (Rhod.). 

Ilaci- Dan. Vid. Selskabs. For- 
hand. 1905. 56 (Rhod.). 

‘Aynot- 1G.12. 1.46. 364. (Rhod.). 

’Ovnai- CIG.2322b%add.(Athen.?) 
[p. 77. 

dvri-,7 © Byz. 

*Avri- IG. 7. 2551 (Boeot.). 

"Epyo- IG. 12. 1. 46. 232 (Rhod.). 

@eo- IG. 2. 469. 46, 985E 37, 
BCH. 8, 128 (Athen.), SGDI. 
1944, 1950, etc. (Delph., fre- 
quent, usually @ev-), ibid. 2564. 
25 (Are.) [p. 77. 

















-xapis 


K2eo- see KXev- 

Aapo-, Anpo- IG. 12. 1.2. 10, ete. 
(Rhod.), ibid. 12. 3. 606, ete. 
(Thera), SGDI. 5079, IV. p. 1041 
(Crete), ibid. 3706. I. 75 (Cos), 
IG. 5. 1 (Sparta, 6 times), ibid. 
5. 2. 448, 538 (Arc.), ibid. 14. 867 
(Cumae, Anpoydpidos). 

Tyo- IG. 12. 1. 104, 804, 815 
(Rhod.), SGDI. 3477 (Astyp.), 
IG. 2. 2824 (of Apameia), IG. 12, 
1. 40, 124, ete. (Cretan). 

Bevo- IG. 12. 1. 46. 417, 47. 22 
(Rhod.). 
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Awvo- name of a frog, Batracho- 
myomachia 212. 

*Avdpd- CIG. 4702 (of Nisyrus). 

airé- Alciphr., Greg. Nyss. 

IIpwrd- SGDI. 5718 (Samos). 

et-, du, @ =Eur.+ 

Ei- IG. 14. 1847 (Rome), ibid. 7. 
4256-7 (Oropus), ibid. 7. 3467 
(Boeot. woman’s name), ibid. 2. 
793b 3, c26, 809e 191 (Ath. ship’s 
name) [p. 76. 

@ev- see Weo- 

Krev- IG. 12. 1. 106 (Rhod.). 

Zw- Rev. arch. 2 ser. 28. 109. 3 
(Athen. ?) [p. 77. 

So- SGDI. 2564. 14 (Rhod.). 


GENITIVE IN -xtos 


ydAa, 76 Hom.-+[p. 78. 

oivé- Hipp.+ 

tupd- Hesych., Ideler Phys. 

adpo- Galen+ 

mpwrd- Galen 

wo- Galen+ 

éfv- Ctes., Strab., Plut. 

~yddaf, 6, 4 [p. 79. 

é- Call., Suid., Hesych. 

dpti- Hdn. 

veo- Hdn. 

épo- Aristot.+- 

dvag, 6 Hom.+[p. 79. 

Sapdvog IG. 5. 1. 1133 (Lac.) 
{p. 82. 

‘Ayavof IG. 12. 1. 1212 (Rhod.) 
[p. 81. 4 

Kvdavagé IG. 12. 1. 811 (Rhod.) 
[p. 82. 

‘Ayedvag IG. 12. 1. 46, 327, ete. 
(Rhod.), Theocr. 7. 52 (Mytil.). 

Aedvag IG. 12.8. 279.18 (Thas.), 
Delphin. in Milet. 122. I. 35 
[p. 82. 

Kredvag IG. 12. 1. 7, 40. 49 
(Rhod.), SGDI. 5739 (Magne- 





sian), Le Bas-Wadd. 3. 266 
(Ion.), Dem. 1223 (Tened.), vita 
Hom. Westermann Biogr. 1 
(Arg.). Cf. KXeavaxridys Hipp. 
2. 698 Littré, CIG. 6850 (Asia 
Minor), IG. 12.8.277.3 (Thasos) 
[p. 81. 

KXedvacoa Anth. Pal. 7. 188. 

"Exedvag Polyaen. 6. 49 (Ion.), 
Coins Brit. Mus. Ionia 53, No. 
55. 

*"Apxedvag SGDI.5691 (Erythrae), 
Delphin. in Milet. 122. I. 11, 
Strab. 599 (Mytil.) [p. 81. 

*Apxedvacca Plato ap. Ath. 589c 
(Ion.). 

*Ayabaveg IG.2.471.112(Athen.) 
[p. 82. 

*Ayabdvacca IG. 12. 1. 273, 873 
(Rhod.) [p. 82. 

Pedidvag SGDI. 3749. 103 
(Rhod.). 

Evdidvog Luce. V. H. 1. 15. 

Tlefiavacoa Nonn. 8. 193. 

‘“Hudvagé BCH. 7. 346 (Athen.), 
Suid. s.v. Srnoixopos (Sicil.). 
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-avat 

KadXtavoé IG. 12. 1. 46, 206, etc., 
Pind. Ol. 7. 151, Paus. 6. 6. 2, 
etc. (all Rhod.), SGDI. 3624c. 
44, etc. (Coan), Kern Inschr. 
v. Magn. p. xxiii. 

KadXavacoa Hom. Il. 18. 44. 

IIpagiavag CIG. 2. 2069, 2072, 
2073 (Olbia=Latishev 53, 61, 
70), SGDI. 3624. 55 (Coan; 
also in Suid. s.v. ‘Immoxparns), 
Delphin. in Milet. 147. 82, ete. 
(IIpafi-), 122. I. 18 (IIpnfi-). 

"Emavaé IG. 12. 3. 1084, etc. 
(Melos), IG. 12. 5. 186, etc. 
(Paros, 11 times), IG. 14. 417 
(Messan.), IG. 14. 2322. Cf. 
"Emvaxridys (Ther.), IG. 12. 7. 
11. 

immavagé <Aesch. [p. 79. 

maovavag Phlegon [p. 79. 

Tyacwvag SGDI. 4262a 18, etc. 
(Rhod., 7 times). 

@corecvavos IG. 12. 1. 46. 318 
(Rhod.). 

Tleowvaé SGDI. 3788. 20, 3789. 
3, 4261b. (Rhod.), Kirchner, 
Prosop. Att. 11772-76, Diog. L. 
8. 2. 11. 

‘Aynowvog IG. 12. 1. 49, 20, etc. 
(Rhod.), Plut. Mor. 920D. 

‘Hynowivag IG. 12. 8. 274. 9, ete. 
(Thasos, 4 times), IG. 2. 967. 12 
(Colophon), Delphin. in Milet. 
122. I. 2, ete., SGDI. 2581. 43 
(Troad), coins of Ephesus, 
Samos, Strab. 594, etc. (Troad), 
Plut. Mor. 1101B. 

Tiunodvag Lambl. vit. Pyth. 267 
(Parian), Head, Coin. of Ephesus 
p. 23 (TiyEodvag), Delphin. in 
Milet. 122. I. 26, 80. 

‘Eppnouvag SGDI. 5508 (Milet.), 

5616. 28 (Smyrna), 5692a 38 
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(Erythraz), BCH. 28. 34 (Stra- 
tonicea), Paus. 6. 17. 4 (Colo- 
phon), Paus. 7. 18. 1 (poet), 
Ps. Plut. fluv. 2. 3, ete. 
(Cypr.). 

Mvynociavag Hipp. 5. 412 Littré. 

Avowveg IG. 12.1. 1164 (Rhod.), 
Paus. 6. 4. 5 (Elean). 

Avouivacoa Hes. Th. 258, etc., 
Paus 2. 6. 6., etc. 

Swoutvaé CIG. 2613 (Cypr.), ef. 
Thess. Sovovavaxreiov, IG. 9. 2. 
1056. 

"Avriavagé Inschr. v. Pergamum 
1255 (Thasos). 

"Idutvacca Hom. Il. 9. 145, etc., 
Eiduivacoa, Rev. ét. grec. 19, 
261 (Aphrodisia in Caria). 

"Auduivag IG. 1. 447 (Athen.). 

*"Apyavoé SGDI. 4262a 43 
(Rhod.), IG. 12. 1. 149 (Nisyr.), 
IG. 12. 8 passim. (Thasos). 

*Apxiavacoa 1G.2.2916(Heracl.), 
IG. 3. 2095 (Athen.) [p. 80. 

Nexavag IG. 12. 3. 34. 11, 28 
(Telos) [p. 82. 

Nexdvacoa IG. 12. 3. 40 (Telos) 
[p. 82. 

Advacoa Plut. Pyrrh. 1 (legend.), 
ibid. 9. 10 (Syrac.) [p. 82. 

BovAaveg IG. 12. 1. 360, 767 
(Rhod.) [p. 82. 

Tyavag IG. 12. 1. 46. 156, 325, 
470 (Rhod.), IG. 2.2456 (Athen.) 
[p. 82. 

Tywavacoa IG. 12. 1. 
(Rhod.). 

Aapogavacca SGDI. 3140 (Cor- 
inth.) [p. 81. 

Tywopdvag Hoffmann Gr. Dial. 1. 
190, 191 (Cypr.) [p. 81. 

tpvodvacoa Bacch. 11. 1 [p. 79. 

TAacrodvag Thuc. 1. 107, etc. 

(Spartan) [p. 81. 


158. 4 

















-avag, -yvak, -wvat 

"Apwro(¢)avag Hoffmann Gr. 
Dial. 1. 86 (Cypr.), SGDI. 56016 
(Ephes.) [p. 81. 

*"Ayopavag IG. 12. 1. 19, ete. 
(Rhod., 6 times), IG. 14. 2393, 
33f. (Rhod. vases) [p. 82. 

rerpavat Bayz. [p. 79. 

Evdpavacoa CIG. 4285 (Patara 
in Lycia). : 

*Aperdvacoa IG. 12. 1. 1006 (Car- 
path.) [p. 82. 

Krardvaooa IG. 12. 3. 40. 7 
(Telos) [p. 82. 

mpopyraveé Byz. [p. 79. 

mavravag Byz. [p. 79. 

mavravacoa Byz. [p. 79. 

’"Aporavag IG. 12. 1. 108, ete. 
(Rhod., 6 times), IG. 4. 894. 45 
(Epid.) [p. 82. 

*"Apwravacca, IG. 
(Rhod.) [p. 82. 

avravag Byz. [p. 79. 

Eidvagé IG. 12. 2. 320 (Mytil.). 

Evdvacoa IG.12.3.288(Anaphe), 
Hesych. (epithet of Demeter). 

TlovAvdvag IG. 12. 8. 275. 12 
(Thasos). 

Eipvdvag IG. 12. 8. 292. 18, ete. 
(Thasos, 4 times), Hdt. 9. 11 
(Spartan), IG. 12. 3. 391, ete. 
(Thera., Melos). Cf. Eipvavaxri- 
da, gens in Melos. 

Evpvdvacca Hesych. (epithet of 
Hebe), Schol. Eur. Or. (daughter 
of Xanthus), Plin. N. H. 5. 31, 
38 (island), EipyBavacca IG. 5. 
1. 209. 2, 212. 58, 507 (Spart.). 

@pacvavag SGDI. 5702. 28 (Sa- 
mian). 

dorvdvag Aesch. 

*Aorvavagé Hom.+,Schol. Theocr. 

4, 34 (Milesian), IG. 4. 729. 20 


12. 1. 108 
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(Hermione), Kirchner Att. Pro- 
sop. 2645-46, Delphin. in Milet. 
122. I. 20. 

*Aorvdvacoa Suid., Hesych. (ser- 
vant of Helen). 

"Apdavag [p. 81. 

‘Ayjveg SGDI. 426la (Rhod.). 
[p. 81. 

‘Hyjveg SGDI. 5616. 13 (Ion.), 
[p. 81. 

KAjvag SGDI. 3788. 49 (Rhod.) 
[p. 81. 

*Apxjveg IG.12.8.280.17, SGDI. 
5487 (Thasos) [p. 81. 

*Apxynvacoa IG. 12. 1. 194, 945 
(Rhod.) [p. 81. 

AcoBovag IG. 12. 2.35. 14 (etc.), 
Luc. salt. 69, ete. (Mytil.). 

Tloveadavag IG. 14. 936 (Ostia), 
BCH. 26. 324 (Boeot.). 

Acévag IG. 3. 1129 (Milesian) 
[p. 82. 

Aewvacoa Schol. Eur. Andr. 24.33 
[p. 82. 

IIvOGveé IG. 12. 5. 189 (Paros), 
991 (Tenos), IG. 12. 8. 277. 20, 
etc. (Thasos), BCH. 34. 393 
(Delos), Delphin. in Milet. 138. 
II. 60. 

oixavag Hesych. [p. 80. 

Tlor?lapavaoé IG. 12. 2. 319 
(Mytil.). 

Anpovag, Aapovaé IG. 12. 8. 274. 
18, etc. (Thasos, 5 times), SGDI. 
5692a (Erythrae), IG. 12. 1. 46. 
37, ete. (Rhod., 6 times), IG. 5. 
2. 47. 41 (Mantin.), Hdt. 4. 161, 
etc. (Mantin.), others in later 
authors (Pape) [p. 81. 

Anpovacca, Aapwvacca IG. 12.1. 
416 (Ephes.), 672 (Rhod?), IG. 
12. 3. 502, 840 (Ther.), SGDI. 
2106. 
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Tyoveg IG. 12. 8. 282. 19 (Tha- 
sos), 1G. 12.5.712.53 (Syme), IG. 
12. 3. 396, etc. (Thera, 7 times), 
SGDI. 36242, b, c, etc. (Cos, 8 
times), SGDI. IV. p. 661 
(Rhod.), SGDI. 5151 (of Cy- 
prian and Cretan parentage), 
IG. 2. 814b 52, 1035 (Athen. ?), 
IG. 14, 421. I. 228 (Tauromen.), 
Hdt. 7. 98 (Cypr.), Schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 1207. 

Tywwvacca 1G. 12.3. 804 (Thera). 

‘Eppovag SGDI. 5495. 3 (Milet.), 
Delphin. in Milet. 122. I. 43, 
133. 3, SGDI. 5515. 14 (Iasus), 
5692a 13 (Erythrae), coins of 
Ephesus, Abdera, IG. 2. 963. 70 
(Mytil.), IG. 12. 2.81.5 (Mytil.), 
SGDI. 2566. 61 (Arg.), IG. 7.7 
(Troizenian), Kirchner Att. Pro- 
sop. 5174-78, others in late 
writers (Pape). 

‘Eppwvacoa Anth. Pal. 5. 281, Fr. 
hist. gr. 3.597 (Mytil.); n. geogr. 
Strab. 495, 548, ‘Epyavooca, dis- 
trict in Chios, SGDI. 5653. 

‘IrxGvag the poet (Ephes.), SGDI. 
54930 (Chian.), 5523. 19 (Cyzic.). 

Aaprovacoa IG. 12.3. 43 (Telos). 

‘ABpaveé IG. 12. 7. 271. 8, 277. 
101 (Thasos). 

’"Avdp@vag IG. 12. 5. 220 (Paros). 

Mavédpavag Gr. Coins Brit. Mus. 
Tonia 19. No. 19 (Clazom.). Cf. 
Mavipwraxridys, Delphin. in Mi- 
let. 122. I. 48. 

‘Iepwvacoa IG. 12. 1.469 (Rhod.). 
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‘HpGvag SGDI.2581.10(Massal.), 
Anth. Pal. 6. 44, 6. 98, Suid. 
xepovag Soph. Hadt., etc. [p. 80. 
Mowovag BCH.3.390(Erythrae). 
Aap|rpéveg Delphin. in Milet. 

38dd, p. 194 (of Oaxus). 

Myrpovag SGDI. 5616.39 (Smyr- 
na), 5640 (Teos), IG. 12. 8, 181, 
etc. (Samothrace), coin of Eryth- 
rae. 

Eipoveg pap. 
257b. 13. 

Evdpavag SGDI.5104a8 (Rhod.). 

"Epjarévag Oest. Jhrh. 13, Beiblatt 
61 (Erythrae). Or=foll.? 

Srparévag IG.12.7.69.53 (Amor- 
gos), SGDI. 5580 (Theodosa), 
Delphin. in Milet. 46 (of Mag- 
nesia on Maeander). 

(Ilavrévag) Cf. Tavrwvaxridys 
CIG. 3091 (Teos.). 

TlAaoraévaé SGDI. 5657 (Chios), 
also for Spartan TAewrdavag in 
Diod., ete. [p. 81. 

@ceuordvog Ath. Mitt. 16. 141 
(Cyzicus), IG. 11. 2. 106, 19- 
(Parian). 

’Apwraveg IG. 12. 5. 872. 2. 96, 
etc. (Tenos, 6 times), IG. 12. 8. 
163. 20 (Samothrace), "Apx. ’Ed. 
1914, 7 (Cypr.). 

Kparicréveg Hipp. 1. 198 Kil. 

*"Apxovacoa IG. 12. 7. 116. 3 
(Amorgos). 

‘Yyavaf Delphin. in Milet. 122. 
I. 52. 


Flinders- Petrie 


vié Hom.+[p. 79. 


dxpo- An. Bekk., Suid. 


GENITIVE IN -pros 


Sayop Hom.+[p. 82. 
dvo- Aesch. 





























NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTE ON PLATO’S REPUBLIC 
T. 562A 


Dépe 54, tis rporos tupavvidos, & pire Eraipe, yiyverar; Gre pev yap éx Sno 
Kparias peraBadAa, oxeddv SpArov. AjAov. "Ap’ ody tpdmov twa Tov abrév & 
te dAvyapxias Snpoxparia yiyverat Kai éx Syuoxparias rupavvis; 

Of the two interpretations of ris rpdmos tvpavvides .. . . yiyverar, Adam 
claims that “‘What do we find to be the character of tyranny ?’’ is “‘so far as 
the language is concerned . . . . invulnerable” (II, 316), but he admits that 
it would be more natural if the question was, “‘ How does a tyranny develop ?”’ 
The second meaning is not only more natural, but, if the choice lies between 
the two, it is imperatively demanded by the context; yet it does appear “to 
do violence to the Greek.” The first meaning is not invulnerable, even so 
far as the language is concerned. +yiyvera is a stumbling block. Plato 
asks the question, ‘‘ What is the character of this constitution or individual ?”’ 
in the following ways: ris otv 6 xara tavrynv Tiv wodutelav dvjp; was TE 
yevopevos moids Té tus dv (548 D); dAAG ris 3% 6 Tpdmos THs wodTEias, Kai roid 
éorw & épapev adrnv dyapripata éxew (551 B); cxowGpev ds re yiyverat olds 
Te yevouevos eorw (553 A); cxomdpev Sy ei Sporos dv ein (553 E); oxerréov riva 
Te ylyverat Tpdmov ‘yevouevy Te mrotdv Twa. éxe. (555 B); riva 5) obv obroe tpdmov 
oixodor; Kal rota Tis % Tourn av modureia (557 A); dOpe 3) ris 5 rowvros 
idtg. i mp@rov oxerréov ... . tTiva tpdmov yiyvera (558C); For yéyvopas 
of the development of the constitution or individual compare also 545 C, 549 C, 
559D. It is exceedingly improbable, therefore, that yéyvera: in our passage 
refers to anything but development, and this interpretation is inevitable in 
view of the following ore pév yap é« Sypoxparias peraBadrdru, cxeddv SHdov. 

For the correct interpretation we must go back to what immediately 
precedes: olpar 5€ ye, Hv & eye, xal wavrodamdv te kai mreiorwv HOdv perrdv, 
Kal Tov Kaddv Te Kai qrokidov, Homep éxeivnv THv mod, ToUTOV Tov dvdpa eva: 
dv wodAol dy Kal wodAal Lyrdoeaav rod Biov, wapade’ypara wodradv Te Kat 
tpdrwv Adora. év ate éxovra (561 E). Compare with this the corresponding 
passage, which defines the democratic state in the same terms as this one 
does the democratic individual: drt wdvra yévn wodirevdv exe dua. rHv e€ovoiay, 
kai xwduveve. tO Bovdopevy mod katracKevdlew . . . . dvaryxaiov elvar eis Snpo- 
Kpatoupévyv €AOdvre modu, Os Gv adbrov dpéoxy Tpdros, TovTov éxhéacba, Howrep 
eis mavtomwAuov adixouevy tokira@v (557 D). The democratic state and 
democratic man, says Plato, contain all kinds of rpdmot (idm tpdrwv 554 D). 
89 
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tis Tpdwos Tupavvidos yiyvera: therefore means, “What rpdros (of the many 
tpomo in a democracy) develops into a tpdros of tyranny; for that tyranny 
is a transformation of democracy is fairly evident?” dre pév yap éx Sypo- 
xparias plainly carries us back over the formal opening sentence of chapter 
xiv and closing sentence of chapter xiii to the real conclusion of the 


description of the democrat. 
A. G. Latrp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


NOTE ON GREEK SKYAA ‘SHADOW’ 


The etymological lexica have entirely missed the Hesychian gloss oxvda- 
oxi. Kluge, in his German lexicon, s.v., schauen, cites OHG sciiwo, OE 
stiia, O Norse skugge ‘shadow,’ from a root SKU, if I may here write the only 
grade involved. To this root, or rather to an extension in -D, belongs also 
oxvod. Hesychius ascribes oxvid to one Evxdos. Is that an error in the 
transmission for the dithyrambist Eucles of the fourth century ? 


EpwIn W. Fay 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


EMENDATION OF SCHOLIA ON PINDAR PYTH. 1. 20 


The scholion on Pindar’s waveres runs in Drachmann’s Teubner text 
(II, 14): dAAws: od xara wavrds, GAG Kara macav wpav érovs. We must read, 
with a palaeographically insignificant change, ov xara wav éros. The familiar 
logical formula xara zayrds misled either the copyist or the editor. Cf. Aris- 
totle De Plantis 8196 13, xai twa pév xara way Eros yevvovra. More common, 
of course, is the Herodotean dva way éros. 

Paut SHOREY 

















IN MEMORIAM 


At a special meeting, held July 31, 1917, the Trustees of the American 
Academy in Rome, on motion of Dean West, chairman of the Committee 
on the School of Classical Studies, seconded by Mr. Breck Trowbridge, 
chairman of the Committee on the School of Fine Arts, adopted the following 
minute regarding the death of Director Carter: 

Jesse Benedict Carter was born in New York on June 16, 1872. He was 
of Scotch descent, the son of Peter Carter, the publisher, and of Mary Louise 
(Benedict) Carter, and a nephew of Robert Carter. His boyhood was 
happily nurtured in a home where books and studies were a natural part of 
the daily life. In 1889 his school days ended and he entered New York 
University. The next year he entered Princeton and graduated in 1893 at 
the head of his class. His brilliancy and range of power were evident from 
the start. He was first in every study he touched, whether it was ancient 
literature, physical science, philosophy, or history. His assiduous reading 
soon carried him far beyond the bounds of classroom tasks, widening the 
horizon of his regular studies and opening vistas into other regions, especially 
modern letters and fine arts. It is conceded that in the last generation 
Princeton has graduated no one more highly gifted or better trained in the 
studies of classical antiquity, and no one who combined with this special 
equipment a broader sweep of intellectual sympathy and vision. For four 
years after graduation he studied in classics and other fields at the Univer- 
sities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Goettingen. He was still roving and ranging 
and yet slowly settling to his special work. The next three years he was 
instructor in Latin at Princeton. The effect of his vivid teaching on the 
students was instantaneous, quickening, and even thrilling. The next year 
was spent at the University of Halle, from which he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. He then returned to Princeton as assistant professor 
and took a leading part in organizing the Classical Seminary established by 
his friend Mr. George A. Armour. In 1902 he married Miss Kate Benedict 
Freeman. His devoted wife survives him. The same year he became pro- 
fessor of Latin, holding this post until 1904, when he went to Rome as pro- 
fessor in the American School of Classical Studies. In 1907 he was chosen 
director of the School and was retained in this position on the consolidation 
of the School with the American Academy in Rome in 1911. The warm 
admiration shown for his executive skill by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
went far to insure the success of the consolidation. 

On the death of Mr. Frank D. Millet in 1912 he was elected as director 
of the Academy. The five years which followed were years of incessant and 
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at times distracting labors, until at last the Academy, with its two constituent 
schools, was settled in residence on the Janiculum and well started on its 
new career. Deserved recognition quickly followed his work, as evidenced 
by the degree of Doctor of Letters conferred by Princeton, the invitation to 
deliver the Lowell Lectures in Boston, the lectures he gave in France on 
request of the Minister of Public Instruction, and the final honor of Com- 
mander of the Crown of Italy, bestowed last year by the King. 

To his regular duties he added an active co-operation of the Academy in 
measures of Italian war relief. In June of this year he went north to Paris, 
returning to Bologna to help in the ambulance work, and died there of sun- 
stroke on July 20. He was buried on July 25 in the Protestant Cemetery in 
Rome. 

His work has been of fundamental value. His gifts and training and, 
above all, his enthusiasm for the unity of arts and letters made him the best 
man to succeed Frank Millet and put the new plan into operation. For he 
was through and through a humanist. Substitute the greater word ‘“ Art” 
for ‘‘Sculpture,’”’ and the saying of Pomponius Gauricus (De sculptura i) 
would be his watchword: “I agree with you that Sculpture cannot exist 
without Letters, nor even Letters without Sculpture.” It was art to quicken 
classical studies into brighter reality and classical studies to illumine art 
with the light of history. 

For all this Rome herself was in his eyes the main source of power. The 
Eternal City was to him a fountain flowing with living waters—quickening 
memories, self-renewing and priceless for both art and letters, ancient and 
modern. To blend these into one powerful impulse was his one aim. It 
is little wonder that the students answered his call and that their daily 
fellowship is the sure pledge that his work, though unfinished, has been well 
begun. 

Such faults as he had were not unlike his virtues. His exuberant vitality 
and brilliancy, the source of his strength, at times appeared in mannerisms 
which might easily be misunderstood. They were of a sort which endeared 
him to the Italians and added to his influence. It is doubtful whether anyone 
less impressionable and sympathetic could have performed his difficult task 
so well. 

We lose him in the critical time of the great war. He was just coming 
into the fulness of his vigor. He was needed to guard and guide the new 
work. We had the best years of his life. No one can forget him—bright, 
alert, buoyant, friendly, flashing with life. His writings on Roman religion 
are secure in the esteem of scholars. His memory as an awakening teacher 
will last as long as his students survive. His administrative energy appears 
throughout our records. He lived to see the new plan well established, and 
for his loving labors he deserves remembrance as the chief intellectual builder 
of the new Academy. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
October 12, 1917 


William Wilson Baker, professor of Greek at Haverford College since 
1904, died on October 11, 1917, at the Notre Dame Hospital, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, to which he had been removed about three weeks ago, 
following a serious accident due to a fall, which necessitated an operation. 

Professor Baker was born in Boston, Massachusetts, December 19, 1876. 
He graduated at Harvard in the class of 1898 and received his Ph.D. in 
classics in 1901, remaining at Harvard as instructor in Latin until 1904, 
when he was called to Haverford to take the place of 8. K. Gifford, Haverford 
"76, head master of the Moses Brown School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Professor Baker was preparing and had nearly finished an edition of Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia for the Greek series of which Professor H. W. Smyth, 
of Harvard, was the general editor. He was prominent in the organization 
of the Main Line Forum, served for many years as election judge in the 
Coopertown District of Haverford Township, was formerly president of the 
Classical Club of Philadelphia, was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
and while at Harvard was a member of the Delta Upsilon Club. He was also 
vice-president of the Classical Association of the Middle Atlantic states and 
a member of the Archaeological Institute of Philadelphia. He was prominent 
in the scholarly world as well as in the world of public affairs. He was always 
straightforward and fearless. The course “Greek A,” known as the hardest 
course in Haverford College, was instrumental in attracting many of the 
best students to begin the study of Greek, and in this work he was unusually 
successful. He will be greatly missed by faculty, students, and the main- 
line residents, with whom he has worked in so many matters of importance 
to the welfare of the community. 
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The Fragments of Sophocles. Edited with additional notes from the 
papers of Sir R. C. Jebb and Dr. W. G..Headlam by A. C. 
Pearson. Cambridge: University Press, 1917. 


The completion of Jebb’s Sophocles by these three volumes on the frag- 
ments with a comprehensive index would be a notable achievement of scholar- 
ship in any year. In the year 1917 it is particularly impressive. Students 
of Mr. Pearson’s Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes and of his excellent editions 
of the Helena and the Heraclidae expected him to prove equal to the burden 
which the deaths of Jebb and of Headlam imposed upon him. They will 
not be disappointed. He has made use of and given credit to the Adversaria 
of Headlam and the lecture notes of Jebb. But the work as it stands is 
essentially his. “And the student will pass to it and back again to the plays 
with no sense of inequality. A great monument of English scholarship is 
worthily completed. 

These three volumes are something more than a sufficient critical and 
exegetical commentary on the entire body of Sophoclean fragments—though 
they are eminently that. They will remain one of the works to which the 
wise student frequently recurs both as storehouses of knowledge and as 
illustrations of sound method. Mr. Pearson’s annotation combines the best 
traditions of English virtuosity with the patient industry that leaves few 
German or American monographs unexplored. He has a sound feeling for 
Greek idiom and the niceties of Greek usage, and he has one advantage even 
over Jebb in his familiarity with the ideas and the vocabulary of Greek 
philosophy. His commentary does not stop with the indispensable minimum 
of exegesis but often goes on to illustrate and illuminate the principle of 
language involved or sketch the history of an idea or sentiment. I may 
instance the notes on Aevxiv Hyepay, fr. 6, on copot rvpavvor, 14, on orepvdpavtis, 
59, on mwornpys, 113, on vénew and drovéewev, 144, on capddnos yéAws, 160, 
on Plouton and Ploutos, 273, on the trick of the Polypus, 307, on dvov oxia, 
331, on dvraiov, 334, on the “third to the Saviour,” 425, on modads, 453, 
on rapa ordOynv, 474, on rordvPGopor, 555.5, on armpitting, 623, on daiuwy, 653, 
on the shadow of Mt. Athos, 776, on afua xreivas, 799, on AaiBapyos, 885, 
and on the spurious fragments 1122 and 1128. 

The commentary, rich as it is, was perhaps the lesser half of the labor of 
preparing these volumes. A general introductory essay of a hundred pages 
studies the history of the text and the sources of the fragments with a full 
if not absolutely exhaustive bibliography. The introductions to the separate 
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titles involved, in addition to the discussion of the myths, the possible recon- 
struction of the plots and the hypotheses of modern scholars in relation to 
some hundred distinct plays. Here Mr. Pearson had the guidance of Welcker, 
of whom he generously says: ‘“‘ Welcker’s book is as readable to-day as when it 
was first printed. He had spared no exertion in sifting the whole of the data 
provided by the mythographical authorities, and in comparing them with 
the relevant indications of the tragic fragments. On the basis of this evidence 
the plots were reconstructed with remarkable acuteness; and the results, 
though necessarily often conjectural, can be checked, even where they fail 
to convince, by the openly displayed material of the sources quoted.” 

While taking account, however, of all the material collected by Welcker 
and Nauck and the more adventurous Hartung, Mr. Pearson is not dependent 
upon them. Each of his introductions is a little independent monograph 
brought down to date. And they are on the whole singularly free from the 
prevailing vice of modern scholarship—the indiscriminate commingling of 
hypothesis and fact. They present to us the facts as actually known and 
leave us free to accept or reject the author’s conjectural interpretation of 
them. It is impossible to enter into this detail here. I will conclude, then, 
with a few of the suggestions that have occurred to me in the reading of the 
notes. 

Fr. 3: éjia. In the gloss of Hesychius Mr. Pearson takes épodos as 
“transition” (of the meaning) in an etymology referring to Plut. Moral. 
1055 f. (should be 1035 f.) and Diog. Laert. 6. 31. These passages hardly 
justify the meaning. Is not épodos here virtually assault? yAev precedes 
it here and Hesychius’ own gloss of épodos is épuy ddréis émidpouy wapovoeia 
BraBy. On that assumption dz6 rod érecPa would merely refer to the deriva- 
tion of épia. 

61: 4 paryy tAaxro. It may be worth noting that 4 warny beginning a 
question is the natural outcry of one whose appeal or command is disregarded; 
cf. Eurip. Hippol. 842-43. If in the lack of context we may interpret the 
passage thus, the third line would then read, dravra yap ra ro PoBovpevy Yodel, 
and would express in iambics another speaker’s scorn of the chorus’ agitation, 
as in the well-known scene of the Septem. The elliptic use of ydp in implied 
expostulation would be no difficulty. 

106: Mr. Pearson’s insistence that pydapyod riyswpevwr is not “nowhere 
honored”’ but that ynSapo? is felt as genitive of price is a hard saying. Surely 
there are parallels to the idiomatic use of “nowhere,” nullo loco habere, etc., 
in many languages. 

116: dyviou for the supposed meaning “‘destroy.”” Mr. Pearson refers 
to Headlam (Classical Review, XVI, 488), on Anth. Pal. 7. 49, frye rav 
Ovarav cdpatos ioropiay, “destroyed the inscription which described Euripides 
as mortal.” But the first two lines of the epigram distinctly say that 
Euripides himself was killed by the lightning stroke, and something like 
Bury’s odparos dppoviav is the more plausible reading. 
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181: dxpeios dy 

és Bp@ow ddAovs éepwalas Ady. 
It is true that Athenaeus in Eustathius says wapoyuaxov S& aitd 7d vonua 
Spoov To draidevros dv wis Gv Erépovs madevoaas. But if, as seems possible, 
vonpa. refers only to the rhetorical use of the antithesis it would not justify 
any inference as to the substantive meaning or the parallel with Horace’s exsors 
ipse secandi. 

187: ov & abroxep ye pntpds 7 0” eyeivaro. 

The specific use of 8€ ye in retort calls for a note here. It is also overlooked 
in the index. 

229: tov Spavra ydp Tt kal wabeiv dpeirerar. 

Rather more pertinent than the lez talionis parallels are those given in my 
note on Jebb on Bacchylides 17, 43 (Classical Philology, II, 235). 
247. 2: GAN’ cis Oeods <o’ > Spdvra, kav ew dixys 
xwpelv KeAevy, Keio’ SSouropely xpewv. 

I cannot see in this a recurrence to the “original” meaning of déxn, “custom” 
or “order.” It is just a case of hyperbolical rhetoric. A pious Greek did 
not justify the ways of God to man by the pseudo-scientific reduction of 
morality to a prehistoric convention or taboo. The principle pydeis ra Oeav 
évécaro sufficed (Theoc. 26. 38; Soph. Elect. 1422-23; Aesch. Choeph. 830 
and 900). 

287: In Schol. Ar. Plut. 590 6 8 dveXevOepos xaxig wapwvopacta TH 
dveAevOepiorytt there is probably no intention to affirm that dveXevOepos is 
derived from dveAevOepidrns. The meaning is that the one word is in the 
Aristotelian terminology a “‘paronym” of the other so that you may argue 
from the meaning of the one to that of the other. 

314. 34: év Adyw. The idiom which Mr. Pearson illustrates by Phil. 319, 
év Adyos, “unjustly suspected,” is further exemplified by Aesch. Eumen. 21, 
év Adyos mpeoBevera, which is often wrongly pressed into explicit antithesis 
with the preceding év evyais. 34. 114: ris 6 rpdros Tov tdyparos. The 
marginal mpdyparos is a better and more colloquial reading; cf. the pun in 
Aristophanes Wasps 30. Another colloquialism to add to Mr. Pearson’s 

too brief list for the Ichneutae is 393: 78y pe mviyas cai ob xai Boes odBev. 
328: cai 89 Te Kai wapéixa. 
This is hardly an apt case of xai 59 xaf used to adduce a particular instance 
in support of a general proposition. i «ai are felt closely together with the 
verb and xai 84 stands by itself introducing the whole. 

432: In discussing the discoveries of Palamedes, Mr. Pearson finds an 
overlooked fragment of Sophocles in Aristid. 2, p. 339. Dind. as piv yap 
} Tpaywdia pyoiv, ‘ob8e trav Booxnudruv oider Sépepor’ mpiv éxeivy cvyyevér Oa. 
But need this be anything more than Aristides’ development of Plato’s 
mayyAnov you: épnv: otpatyyov "Ayapeuvova év tais tpaywdias TMadapydys 
éxaorore dropaiva? (Rep. 522 D.) 
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510: euory’ dcov 8) wyddv dpydoa Kadov. 

May not dcov &) be an example of the indeterminate idiomatic usage illus- 
trated in Classical Philology, 1,81? Perhaps we should then read épydacas 
Kad@s. 

568: Biov Bpaxiv icOpov. 

This “remarkable figure” might be further illustrated by Pope’s “Placed on 
this isthmus of a middle state,” and Moore’s “This narrow isthmus twixt 
two boundless seas.”’ 

591: ev hidov dvOpwruv, pi’ eke warpos 

Kal paTpos pas auepa Tovs mavTas: 
Mr. Pearson comments: ‘‘ What is wanted might be obtained by the substitu- 
tion of a4 yova for duépa, ‘our birth . . . . proves us all,’ i.e., is the hallmark 
of our equality.” I think we may retain dyépa with the aid of Pindar Pyth. 
4, 254-56. 
kai év dAAodarrais 

omrépp’ dpovpas Touvrakis dperépas axtivos dABov Séfaro poupidiov 

dpap 7) vuxres. 
The difficulty disappears if we once apprehend the Greek point of view here 
and in the glorious lines on the Goddess of Birth Nem. 7. 1-4. 

592: gore yap mAotrds y’ duenpys (Aesch. Persae 171) does not mean that 
wealth “is in itself harmless,” but that no defect can be found in, no fault 
found with, the Persians’ wealth—they are wealthy enough; cf. Herod. 
7. 48-49: xorepa tou 6 welds pepmrros Kata TO wAHOds ers, etc. 

646. 4: év yap Bpaxed xabetrc, KoALyw xpdvy 

mapmdovtov GABov Saipovos Kaxod ddars, 

dtav petaory Kai Geos Soxy rade. 
The objection to the apparent tautology is perhaps lessened if év Bpaxé? is felt 
rather as a mere idiomatic prepositional phrase. Cf. O.C. 586, fr. 771. 3 xdv 
Bpayet SiSdoxadrov, and the collections of Miss Emily Dutton in “Greek 
Prepositional Phrases’’ (Chicago dissertation), p. 171 and p. 187; also Pindar, 
Pyth. 8. 98, where the effect of the omission of xpdévyw is better felt in Myer’s 
“in a little moment” than in Sandys’ “short is the space of time.” 

I think Mr. Pearson reads too much into daipovos xaxov ddo1s when he 
sees in it the expression of belief in mysterious and destructive powers, etc. 
It is virtually equivalent to Oeots Sox rade in the following line. From 
Homer down daiuwy is a convenient and often interchangeable synonym of 
Geds. There is no difficulty in ddcxs; cf. Theognis 134 with 165, 442-46, 
516, 591, 1033, and indeed Greek literature passim. 

665: dxwv & dpaptuwv obris dvOpwrwyv Kaxds. 

Mr. Pearson still takes seriously the paradox of Hippias Minor 371 E ff. 
Socrates himself with obvious irony tells Hippias that he sometimes does and 


sometimes doesn’t believe it; just now he has an attack of belief and wishes 
to be refuted by Hippias. 
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682: maby §° &acros dv Tixy A€ye. 
I don’t think that the waOiwyv S€ re vyrws éyvw parallels are quite in point. 
The thought is rather that of Pindar Nem. 4. 91, often misunderstood: 
Ta & abros dv tis dy, 
&rerai tis Exagros &oxwdtata paca. 
Note the coincidence in éacros. We all judge and speak from our own 
experience, as Mr. Pearson himself interprets. 

744: dxdAacrov cya. Why not read as the beginning of a trimeter 
dxodacrov Supa? Cf. Aesch. Septem 623, rodaxes Gupa and Eurip. Orestes 10, 
axoAacrov éxxe yAGooay, and the familiar anecdote of Pericles’ rebuke of 
Sophocles ot pévov ... . Tas xeipas Set xabapas éyav .. . . GAG kai Tas 
owes (Plut. Per.'c. 3). 


746: égaiperov tiOnws Tv dxovoiav. 


Plato Phaedr. 242 B Sippiav @nBaiov éfarpS Adyov is not quite pertinent. It 
alludes not to the quasi-legal meaning, but to the well-known proverb about 
excepting the gods. 

809: ‘The conception of Fortune as a goddess of incalculable chance 
as contrasted with foresight is comparatively late.” In view of Pindar, 
O. 12, I do not see how we can deny it to Sophocles. There Pindar passes 
directly from the invocation of Fortune to the uncertainty of all things and 
the failure of all human forecasts. 


828: eis dwdvrnow. In view of Photius’ as év 7 cvvnBeig pape, it may 
be worth noting that the phrase is frequent in the Septuagint. ; 


831: pyou 8 ravrds, Hv Tis dpyntat KaAds, 
Kal Tas TedevTas eixds Eo odTws exe. 
The list of “the beginning is half or more than half” parallels including 
Plato Rep. 377 A; and Leges 753 E is less pertinent than is another series 
often overlooked. The apter Platonic parallel is Rep. 453A: dp’ ovy otrws 
dv kdAduord Tis dpxopevos ws TO eixds Kal kdANoTa TeAcuTHCELV; similarly 
Pindar Pyth. 1. 33: 
vavoipopyros 8 avipdo. mpwra xdpts 
és wAdov dpxopuevors opmaiov édOeiv otpov: éouxdra yap 
kal TeXeuTa Heprépov voorov TuxéEiv, 
where interpreters have misunderstood the following 6 8 Adyos through not 
seeing that it refers to the proverb. Cf. also Antiphon fr. 60 Diels, and the 
scholiast on Aesch. Supplices 118. 
865: davov 74 Tas Meods rpoowrov. 
We need not attribute a bad meaning to [ea6o in order to justify Sevov. 
Cf. Aesch. Prometheus 37: 1d ovyyevés row Savov, and Swinburne’s amusing 
imitation: 
For there is nothing terribler to men 
Than the sweet face of mothers. 
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895: dei yap eb mirrovow of Atds KiBor. 
The probably intended meaning of this is that which Emerson often gives 
to it in the version, “‘The dice of God are always loaded.” 


I regret that Mr. Pearson has substituted the “new metric” for the system 
followed by Jebb, and adopted the schemes of Professor Schroeder and 
Professor White. I wonder if he has really considered the matter. I am 
sure that no student will be helped by being told that pyyvis dppoviav 
xopdorévov Avpas (fr. 244) is an ‘“‘asclepiad trimeter,” 
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And after my experience in listening to Professor Wilamowitz I have no idea 
that Mr. Pearson really reads the line in that way. He only writes it so. 


Paut SHOREY 


The Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the Triumph of 
Christianity. By Cutrrorp HerscHet Moore. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1916. Pp. 385. $2.00. 


“Tn this book eight lectures given before the Lowell Institute in Boston 
during the late autumn of 1914 are combined with material drawn from a 
course of lectures delivered the previous spring before the Western Colleges 
with which Harvard University maintains an annual exchange” (Preface). 
As a result of this combination the book consists of the following ten lectures: 
(i) “Homer and Hesiod”; (ii) “Orphism, Pythagoreanism, and the Mys- 
teries’’; (iii) “Religion in the Poets of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.c.’’; 
(iv) “The Fifth Century at Athens”; (v) “Plato and Aristotle”; (vi) 
“Later Religious Philosophies”; (vii) “The Victory of Greece over Rome”’; 
(viii) “Oriental Religions in the Western Half of the Roman Empire”; 
(ix) “Christianity”; (x) “Christianity and Paganism.” There are also 
appendixes, giving selected bibliographies and a specimen of a Roman 
calendar (from the Fasti Praenestini), and an index. 

To write the history of the religious thought of a thousand years is not a 
task to be undertaken lightly, and we must respect and admire one who has 
both undertaken it and accomplished it. Success in this task makes two 
demands: on the one hand, a quick sympathy with religious values, and a 
thorough knowledge of the many religious and philosophical systems which 
fall within the period; on the other, somewhat unusual skill in solving the 
literary problems of selection and composition. 

Professor Moore has written out of full knowledge. One is soon aware 
of a firm philological foundation underfoot. Each one of the ten topics 
receives safe and sober treatment. With a few insignificant exceptions, the 
truth of the statements is not open to question. The book is eminently safe 
and orthodox. In the quality of sympathy, some of the degtures are better 
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than others. It was not to be expected that all parts of so large a theme 
should be handled with the same zest. But, on the whole, one must admit 
that the reliability of the book does not suffer from an excess of imagination. 
There is a certain lack of freshness and vigor both in observation and expres- 
sion. One is seldom startled by flashes of insight in an obscure subject. 
And yet, in a book whose substance is not new, it is just this clairvoyant 
fancy which counts the most. But the brief digests which are offered of 
practically all the significant philosophic and religious systems of antiquity 
are an evidence of patient labor, and the book presents in an orderly, sys- 
tematic, and thorough way the known facts. 

The second requirement imposed by Professor Moore’s undertaking he 
has met with varying success. Some of the chapters are admirably written. 
In these, though handling large subjects in a brief space, he has made wise 
choice of the significant and vital features and presented them with order 
and lucidity. In other chapters, failing to grasp the essential matter, he 
has introduced an excessive amount of undigested detail. Indeed, through- 
out the book not a little gratuitous information is offered, which is irrelevant 
and disconcerting. In the Preface the author expresses the fear that he 
will be blamed for his omissions. This fear is inevitable in the mind of a 
scholar who possesses both wide and intimate knowledge of his subject. 
Alarmed at the possibility of being thought superficial, he sometimes veers 
into the opposite whirlpool and becomes encyclopedic. The chapters which 
are most open to criticism on this score are the first, third, and seventh. 
The other chapters, though written in a no less authoritative spirit, are 
executed with bolder and broader strokes and are therefore better conceived 
for the general reader. 

But these observations touch only the smaller excellencies and defects of 
style. The most important criticism of the book is concerned with its 
larger plan, with its conception as a whole. 

“Ultimately,” says the author (p. 4), “if our study is successful, we shall 
have discovered in some measure, I trust, what permanent contributions 
the Greeks made to our own religious ideas.”’ (Cf. also p. 294.) Tried by 
this test, the study is undoubtedly successful. When the reader has finished 
the book, he realizes that he has been a spectator of the several solemn 
processions of human thought which moved through the pagan world of 
Greece and Rome and were finally united in the vast concourse which 
marched thereafter under the name of Christianity. This is a high and 
noble theme for the author’s study. But the book in which he treats this 
theme should not be called the “Religious Thought of the Greeks.’”’ From 
such a title one has a right to expect an account of Greek religious thought 
down to Plato, Aristotle, and their immediate successors, but hardly locks 
for an account of the religious thought of the whole western world and part 
of the Orient during the next three or four centuries. The philosophical 
thought of the Reman Empire, like the philosophical thought of the present 
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day, is founded on Greek philosophy. Indeed, much of it was expressed 
in the Greek language. But it is not reasonable to maintain that it was the 
product of the Greeks. Undoubtedly Greek thought, an imperishable 
heritage from the mighty past, was dominant during the first centuries of 
the Christian era; but the men who actually thought and wrote at this time 
were Syrians, Egyptians, Romans, even Greeks, but all citizens of the world. 
If we read the book and forget the title, we realize that its theme begins 
properly with Plato, and that the comparatively unsatisfactory chapters on 
Greek thought antecedent to the birth of philosophy from Plato, under the 
midwifery of Socrates, should have been omitted. Undoubtedly Platonic 
thought had its roots deep in the past, but the vital element in it from which 
grew the philosophies, theologies, and theosophies of later ages was the 
creation of the master himself. All that is significant in the first, third, and 
fourth chapters for the main theme of the book, and the substance of the 
second chapter could have been fused into a single chapter introductory to 
Plato. The space of three chapters thus saved would have made possible 
a fuller treatment of later topics (Epicureanism, for example), which are 
touched rather lightly. 

If these earlier movements of Greek thought were to be described at all, 
if the history of religion from Homer to the end of the fifth century B.c. was 
to be truly expounded and elucidated, more study and reflection should 
have gone into the task than seems to lie back of the first four chapters of 
the present book. It seems to the reviewer (who is more familiar with the 
period covered by these chapters than with the later period) that most of 
what is said in them is sound and true; the orthodox views are expressed, 
the customary passages from the Greek authors are quoted by way of 
illustration. But all this forms no proper part of the present book, and it 
has all been done before. If it was to be done again, there should at least 
have been some freshness of interpretation, some evidence of clearer vision 
into the baffling problem of the religion of the Greeks during the period of 
their greatness. 

In the first and third chapters, on Homer and the poets, we find a con- 
scientious presentation of the facts. In the one the author seems to have 
made extensive levies upon Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age; in the other 
he seems to be giving a transcription of accumulated notes; in both we have 
excellent collections of material for a thoughtful estimate of the religious 
views of the poets concerned. But we find few illuminating generalizations, 
no organic concentration, no spontaneity of literary art. In the second of 
these two chapters there are far too many quotations; the reader resents the 
constant shift required in his attitude of attention, and he sometimes suspects 
that something quite different could be proved if other quotations were 
chosen. It is especially disquieting to find, as an illustration of Aeschylus’ 
religious views, a speech in the Septem which Eteocles delivers when 
his mind is already unsettled by the influence of the curse. In many cases 
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the quotations are made from standard translations; those by Professor 
Moore’s own hand are sometimes perhaps a little commonplace. The 
following will serve as examples: Theognis 377, “How is it, then, son of 
Cronos, that thy mind endures to keep wicked men and the just subject 
to the same lot?” (p. 80); Theognis 731, ‘Father Zeus, would that it might 
be the will of the gods that insolence be the pleasure of the wicked” (p. 80); 
Pindar Isth. 6. 71, “pursuing the mean in his thought and maintaining it in 
his acts” (p. 86); Pindar sth. 5. 13, “If one prosper and enjoy a good name, 
still seek not to become Zeus” (p. 87). (In this connection should be noted 
the omission in the bibliography of Croiset’s La Poesie de Pindare, which 
contains an admirable study of Pindar’s religious thought and is full of 
illuminating observations.) 

The account of Orphism in the second chapter is conventional but good. 
Like all descriptions of Orphic ideas and practices, it is an imaginative 
reconstruction of a certain religious attitude rather than an authentic 
account of known facts. But this is inevitable in a subject where the 
evidence is so scanty. Still, the thoughtful reader, and even the thoughtful 
listener, would be glad of some brief explanation of the sources of our knowl- 
edge of Orphism. For the author’s larger purpose a full consideration of 
Orphic ideas is essential; they belong in the main current of evolution which 
passes through Plato and later mysticism into Christianity. But as the 
chapter has been written, there is a slight danger of misconception on the 
reader’s part concerning the importance of Orphism in popular religious 
thought. In spite of the sporadic appearance of Orphic ideas in Greek 
poetry of the fifth century, there is nothing to show that the Orphics them- 
selves were ever anything more than a non-conformist sect. 

When we come to the discussion of the “Fifth Century in Athens,” we 
find that considerable space is given to what might be called the cult of 
imperialism. Religion had become more of a state concern than it had been 
in the past, we are told; and a long passage is quoted from the funeral speech 
of Pericles to show the religious temper of the age. Now this famous speech 
is not a religious document at all. Religion had never had any consolation 
to offer to the dying or to the bereaved. What comfort had Hector to offer 
to Andromache? The fact of religious importance demonstrated by Pericles’ 
speech, or by Thucydides’ version of it, is that on a great public occasion 
nothing was said of the hope of immortality which was offered by the mys- 
teries at Eleusis. Religion was really not more of a state concern in the fifth 
century than it had been in the past. The splendor of the Athenian empire 
had added splendor to the cult of Athena, but patriotism and pride of empire 
did not take the place of religion. The real change in religious feeling which 
is apparent in the fifth century was due to the sophists and the philosophers, 
and it had begun in the previous century. The notable thing about the 
fifth century is that it produced more poets and artists who could reveal 
the temper of the age. 
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With the chapter on “Plato and Aristotle” the author enters upon the 
main course of his work and describes with great skill the foundation of 
Greek philosophy, upon which the towering structure of later religious theory 
was built. From this point the book proceeds steadily and confidently 
toward its goal in Christianity. The chapter on the “Victory of Greece 
over Rome” contains much that is irrelevant; the description of early Roman 
religion, in particular, might be spared, since this quaint religion had no 
important influence on the thought of the Greco-Roman world. One would 
have welcomed in its stead a clear account of Jewish religious ideas, to which 
for some reason the author gives very slight attention. The other oriental 
religions, however, and their vogue in the western half of the Roman Empire 
are admirably described. One finds here the fulness of detail and the 
sympathetic treatment which he expects from a scholar who has labored 
diligently in this particular field. The whole second half of the book is 
admirably composed. The difficult problems of selection and restraint have 
been successfully solved; and under the author’s expert guidance one feels 
that the mysteries and complexities of later religious philosophies are really 
simple and comprehensible after all. The discussion is always impartial 
and objective, but also always sympathetic, even in the case of the most 
bizarre efforts of humanity to adjust itself to the divine government of the 
universe. 

The essential lack of unity in the book and the inappropriateness of the 
title should be apparent from the chapter-headings in the Table of Contents 
when the book is first opened. But the reader becomes more convinced of 
these things and more regretful when he has discovered how ably and how 
successfully the author has handled his proper theme. One could hardly 
send a student to a better brief exposition of the Hellenic and pagan elements 
in Christian theology and of the sources of these elements in Hellenic and 
post-Hellenic philosophy. And it is unfortunate that the title was not so 
chosen as to attract the many readers who would profit by this exposition. 
The world needs to be better acquainted with the Hellenic element in Chris- 
tianity. The Protestant cult of the Old Testament has warped the concep- 
tion of Christianity in the popular mind, and Professor Moore has done a 
real service in setting forth clearly and dispassionately the vast debt which 
Christianity owes to the enlightened thought of Greece and the West. 


BERKELEY Ivan M. LinrortH 


An Index to Facsimiles in the Palaeographical Society Publications. 
Arranged as a guide for students in palaeography. By LINDLEY 
Ricuarp Dean. Princeton: The University Library, 1914. 
Pp. 55. 

This index will be a welcome relief to those who wish to find their way 
through the wilderness of facsimiles published by the Palaeographical 
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Society. It includes both the Palaeographical Society and the New Palaeo- 
graphical Society publications, for which the English editors published 
separate indexes (1901 and 1914). The arrangement of the English indexes 
is as follows: I. Chronological; II. Authors and Subjects; III. Country of 
Origin; IV. Character of Handwriting; V. Ornamentation; VI. Scribes and 
Artists; VII. Materials Other than Plain Vellum; VIII. Present Owners; 
IX. Former Owners. Of these the Princeton index omits III, V, VI, VII, 
and IX. It retains the others, though in a different order; it adds one: 
Order of Publication. In the vast majority of cases the student of palaeog- 
raphy will therefore find what he wants in the new index—and in a more 
compact and comprehensive form. 

A single line is devoted to each facsimile and contains the following 
information: (1) author, title of work, with citation of chapter and line 
photographed, where feasible; (2) library where the document is preserved; 
(3) place of publication, i.e., series and plate; (4) language and style of 
writing; (5) date. This order is invariable in all the indexes. The slight 
inconvenience caused by the fact that the alphabetical order is determined 
by the initial word of the item in one list only is more than overbalanced 
by the gain in accuracy and uniformity. 

The libraries are arranged in general according to the town or city, but 
the British Museum is listed under B; the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
under London; and Westminster Abbey, under W. 

A few corrections should be made. The Oxyrhynchus Livy, listed under 
Egyptian Exploration Fund (Pap. 658), now belongs to the British Museum 
(Pap. 1532); the British Museum Pap. 729 is now dated 672? instead of 
c. 577; Laurentianus 32, 16 is now dated 1280 instead of 1281. In the list 
of abbreviations read Pluteus for Plutus. 


Cares H. Besson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Roman Cursive Writing. By Henry Bartietr Van Hogsen. 
Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. viii++-268. 

This book, which is an enlargement of a Princeton doctoral dissertation, 
is an important contribution to Latin palaeography. The writer has studied 
practically all the extant material known up to the year 1910 in original, 
photograph, or facsimile. The new Egyptian material, dating from the first 
to the fifth century, has at last made it possible to reconstruct the process 
of the development of the Roman cursive by closing the gap long existing 
between the wax tablets and the Ravenna papyri. The results will not be 
final, for new discoveries will alter the picture here and there; but in the 
main we can now follow the evolution of the script from the beginning of 
our era to the middle of the seventh century, which the author has set as 
the limit of his investigation. 
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The initial chapter contains a historical sketch of the study of palaeog- 
raphy, a discussion of the names of the various scripts and the theories as 
to their origin, with full citations of the literature. 

The second chapter (pp. 21-31) deals with the epigraphical material. 
Here the alphabets are treated collectively. 

The third chapter (pp. 32-224), dealing with the papyri and ostraka, 
forms the bulk of the book. The documents (about 150) are arranged 
generally in chronological order, though of course the date is often only 
approximate or tentative. Under each papyrus the author gives, where pos- 
sible, a description of the document, its provenance, the contents, and a 
bibliography. The abbreviations and ligatures are listed and the alphabet 
is described. This description is supplemented by 18 plates containing 
41 alphabets interspersed through the chapter. 

Chapter iv (pp. 225-241) contains an excellent summary of the history 
of the cursive alphabet. 

There are three appendixes. The first gives a list (incomplete) of Greek 
papyri that contain Latin subscriptions. The second contains the bibliog- 
raphy (also incomplete). The third gives a list of abbreviations found in 
Latin papyri that can be dated. This is an extract from the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, XLV (1913). 

Four plates A-D give tables of alphabets of the epigraphical material, 
and six more contain alphabets of various papyri. Reference is constantly 
made to the plates in the body of the book. 

In the bibliography one misses Kopp’s great work, Palaeographia critica, 
and the publications of the New Palaeographical Society; Wattenbach’s 
Scriftwesen should be cited in the third edition and Arndt-Tangl in the 
fourth—the fourth edition is referred to in a footnote on p.17. A few 
items consist of an author’s name alone, without the name of the work, the 
date or place of publication. 


Cartes H. Beeson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T. Lucretius Carus. Of the Nature of Things. A metrical transla- 
tion. By Wiii1am Extery Leonarp. London [1917]. 


Almost any translation of a classical author may be praised or blamed 
according to the critic’s desire; for a translation of a literary masterpiece is 
an impossibility. Thus in the opening words of this version of Lucretius— 

Mother of Rome, delight of Gods and men 

Dear Venus that beneath the gliding stars 

Makest to teem the many-voyaged main 

And fruitful lands— 
a Latinist might question the italicized words, for if they were translated 
back into the Latin it is improbable that the retranslator would hit on the 
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Lucretian words; and yet those very Latin words are integral parts of the 
poem. The distinction between mater and genetrix, Roma and Aeneadae, 
cara and alma, signa and stellae, is almost the difference between prose and 
poetry, and the Latin words taken together strike a peculiar stylistic note. 
One may adequately translate a simple statement of fact like Macrobius’ 
triplicabis septem et faciunt viginti unum, but even statements of fact have 
frequently set a trap, in which, by reason of the ambiguity of English words, 
the unwary reader is caught. Thus in a recent magazine article Aristotle’s 
remark that money is “barren”’ is given an entirely false gloss. Translation 
and interpretation must go together, and the most direct path to correct 
interpretation lies in the knowledge of the original language from which the 
translation has been made. Yet those who are ignorant of foreign languages 
ought not to be debarred wholly from a knowledge of foreign literature; but 
let them not think for a moment that they are getting the real thing. The 
present vogue of translations and the efforts to multiply them may in the 
end weaken the reputation of classical literature or give a false conception of 
the value of the second-rate authors. 

Munro’s translation of Lucretius is a condensed commentary and quite 
unreadable. Bailey’s is a fine example of academic English; the earlier 
English renderings for one reason and another do not at present merit con- 
sideration. Professor Leonard’s version is noteworthy in many respects; 
he uses clear-cut English for faded Latin metaphors—“untangle”’ for exrpe- 
diam; homely phrasing—“puts the fat on goats and quails”; archaisms— 
“to dure and dreer the mighty forces’; and there are many examples of 
boldness and simplicity, of roughness of meter and ruggedness, and he has 
often been happy in imitating the sweep of the hexameter—all of which are 
Lucretian qualities. On the other hand, at times his verse lacks the stateli- 
ness and sublimity of the original; he is too literally etymological, as “in 
these my country’s leaves’”’ (chartis), and repeatedly, as might be expected, 
he adds to the Lucretian thought, as ‘‘telluric soil” for tellus, and “curst 
Lucanian oxen” where ‘“‘curst”’ is not in the Latin. Intruded metaphors 
are not uncommon: ‘vain dingdong”’ for sonitus, “‘blue deep of heaven”’ 
for caerula caeli. Actual errors are few and some perhaps debatable, such as 
“navy’s admiral” in v. 1227, “shining” for nitentibus in i. 372. Perhaps he 
has overshot the mark in “ether’s skiey coasts,’ ‘“pell-mell horses,” and 
“fire ball” for faces. But there are many happy turns and some strong 
lines: ‘‘a weary while to tell the whole,” “by the prodigious reaches of the 
sky,” “interstices and paths, coherencies,” “the lack-speech years,” “of 
mighty menacings forevermore.” The close of the fourth book gives the 
only close translation and interpretation in English of an important part 
of the poem that has been neglected for obvious reasons. The first three 
hundred lines of Book v are very well done. 

It is to be regretted that Giussani’s text has been followed with its numer- 
ous and generally unaccepted transpositions. The book may be commended 
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to Latinists and the general public. It is unquestionably the best metrical 
translation of Lucretius into English that has yet appeared. 
W. A. MERRILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Diamond. A Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk-Lore. By 
BERTHOLD Laurer. Field Museum of Natural History, Publi- 
cation 184, Anthropological Series, Vol. XV, No. 1. Chicago, 
1915. Pp. 75. 


The first fifteen pages of this learned study are the ones of chief interest 
to students of the classics. In the Memoirs of the Four Worthies or Lords of 
the Liang Dynasty, written by Chang Yiie (667-730 a.p.), a story is told about 
an island in the Western Sea (Mediterranean) where there is an inaccessible 
ravine in which precious stones lie. The inhabitants throw flesh into this 
ravine. Birds pick up the flesh in their beaks and as they fly, they drop the 
precious stones. The men of the country are clever workers of gems, which 
are called Fu-lin after the name of the country. Fu-lin is the Chinese name 
for some part of the Roman Empire, probably Syria. 

A legend similar in all its essential features is found in Epiphanius, 
bishop of Constantia in Cyprus in the fourth century. Dr. Laufer points 
out the close likeness of this legend to the story of the Arabians and their 
curious method of obtaining cinnamon told by Herodotus iii. 111, and to a 
somewhat similar tale in Pliny N.H. xxxviii. 33, but prudently refrains from 
attempting to link them closely. The source of the legend he finds in the 
Hellenistic Orient. To one already impressed with the fact that Hellenistic 
artistic motives influenced early Chinese and even Japanese art in a marked 
degree, the thesis is in itself reasonable, and Dr. Laufer’s proofs are con- 
vincing. 

There are two further points of interest in this study for the classicist 
and archaeologist. The author is convinced (pp. 42-46) that the adamas 
of the ancients was actually the diamond, but concludes that ancient gem- 
workers did not understand the process of cutting and polishing diamonds 
to add to their luster (pp. 46-50). The study contains other information 
which will be attractive chiefly to Sinologists and to those interested in the 
history of the diamond. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Laufer has presented another useful link of the 
broken chain of evidence which connects Hellenistic-Roman civilization 
with the Far East. Curiously enough the classical archaeologist and the 
classicist seem to regard the evidence upon this new sphere of Greek influ- 
ence either with suspicion or with apathy. 

W. L. WesTeERMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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P. Corneliit Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. Mit Prolegomena, Text 
und Adnotatio Critica, exegetischem und kritischem Kom- 
mentar, Bibliographie, und Index Nominum et Rerum von 
ALFRED GuDEMAN. Zweite voéllig neubearbeitete Auflage. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. viili+528. M. 14 (16, bound). 


This completely remodeled edition of the Dialogus was issued at the 
beginning of July, 1914, on the eve of a far more momentous struggle than 
that which once divided the world of scholars over the authorship of the 
little work now adjudged beyond any reasonable doubt to the historian. 
The first edition, published in English in this country just twenty years 
earlier, has long been an indispensable tool to every Tacitus scholar. It will 
now be still more warmly welcomed as the mature product of intensive 
cultivation in a field in which these have not been lean years. Many opinions 
have been modified in response to criticism, but the main contentions of 
the first edition remain, strengthened by more exact statement and gradually 
accumulated evidence. Outwardly the book has not grown conspicuously 
in size, but a larger page and smaller type alone have kept growth within 
bounds. Text and critical notes, which formerly claimed 55 pages out of 
585, now fill but 43 out. of 528, while the commentary (allowing for the 
different page) has been increased by perhaps 60 of the new pages. In the 
Prolegomena there is a great gain in point of clear arrangement, and in 
added chapters. The question of authorship, time of writing, dramatic 
date of the dialogue, plan and technique of composition, the interlocutors, 
the two lacunae and the speakers of 36-40. 4, the'fictitious character of the 
dialogue, literary sources, matters grammatical and rhetorical, the manu- 
scripts—all these subjects are fully treated in the Prolegomena. The history 
of the controversy is given with much detail, and the arguments for Tacitean 
authorship marshaled with rare skill. It is safe to say that the ghost of 
anonymity or heteronymity conjured up by Beatus Rhenanus and Justus 
Lipsius has finally been laid. With regard to the date of composition, the 
newer view of Leo, Norden, and Wilamowitz, that the Dialogus was a tour 
de force in a style dictated by the subject-matter, and therefore may, or 
must, have been written after the Agricola and Germania, is critically exam- 
ined and duly rejected, along with other arguments for a date after Domitian. 
The chapter on the dramatic date will probably win no less general assent, 
except in a passage (pp. 61 f.) concerning the magnus annus and Censorinus, 
where one may feel that the unknown quantities are more numerous than 
the equations available for their solution. The chapter on the two lacunae 
and the speakers of 35-40. 4 strongly defends the theory, already maintained 
in 1894, of a lacuna at the latter point, involving the loss of the conclusion © 
of Secundus’ speech and the beginning of that of Maternus. But much new 
matter is of course added, including a careful revision of the calculations 
printed in Classical Philology, VII (1912), 412-16. The summa summarum 
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is that that part of the dialogue between the long lacuna of 35 fin. and the 
shorter lacuna at 40. 4 would fill just four pages of the lost Hersfeldensis— 
lost except for eight leaves of the Agricola (cod. Aesinus), which furnish the 
basis for the computation. Of course opinions will differ as to the 
substantial value of calculations of this kind, in which Teubner lines are 
compared with those of a lost portion of a codex, that a lacuna, otherwise 
suspected on internal evidence, may gain external support also, if it can 
be made probable that precisely one leaf, beginning and ending with a com- 
plete sentence, was lost at this point.! 

Prominence is deservedly given to Sabbadini’s discovery (1901) of 
Decembrio’s detailed description of the Hersfeldensis as he collated it in 
1455. Decembrio counted 14 folia of the Dialogus up to the great lacuna, 
and 23 thereafter. In his addenda Gudeman supplements this (pp. 135 ff.) 
by a similar but less minute description found at the close of a manuscript 
of the philosophical works of Cicero and known since 1913. This is from 
an inventory made by Niccoli of manuscripts in convent and other libraries 
of Germany. The description goes back to 1425. It omits Decembrio’s 
“Cornelii Taciti,’”’ and gives the folia of the Dialogus as 18. Thus Gudeman 
finds full confirmation of his theory of a lost leaf at 40. 4, arguing that the 
leaf was still extant and counted by Niccoli, but had been lost before Decem- 
brio thirty years later counted but 14+2} folia. Some have no doubt 
scented a possible error in a Roman numeral, but to most scholars not 
already committed to another theory the assumption of a second lacuna, two 
pages in length, must now appear all but completely demonstrated. 

Of the full description and comparison of the manuscripts it will suffice 
to say that as a result the value of A and B is somewhat lowered, and that 
the new stemma assigns E and V to a parent Z, a copy of the Hersfeldensis 
distinct from those (X and Y) from which the other manuscripts descend. 

The text is much more conservative, ut fit, than in the first edition, 
many conjectures of the editor or his predecessors now appearing in the 
critical notes only, while an obelus in the text bids the reader seek enlighten- 
ment from below. In many cases Gudeman still favors the same conjecture, 
but does not admit it to the text. In not a few others readings of 1894 are 
silently discarded. Table I gives the changes which may be mentioned 
here. 


1 Some curiosity on this matter prompted the reviewer to compare each successive 
group of four pages in the first Medici codex with Andresen’s text of 1913, through 
the first book of the Annals, making careful allowance for all short lines and indented 
lines of Teubner as compared with solid text in the facsimile. With this correction 
it was found that, while four pages of this manuscript may mean only 86 Teubner 
lines, or as much as 101 lines, on the other hand 11 out of the 15 blocks of four pages 
examined run between 91 and 96—a very fair degree of uniformity, though perhaps 
not all that might be expected of a manuscript of the first order of calligraphy, with 
solid pages and no short lines, such as add another element of uncertainty in 
the Aesinus. 
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TABLE I 
1914 1894 
St ear e 
REE sig chs oh Se accepi excepi 
| eer maiorem maiorem quam 
: ° Sau ew ecient — nib pe Fa A 
> Se cognitionibus onibus se 
SS See inveniri non inveni 
|) re apud teos apud nos 
eer ferat(?) feras 
Rar, praesidium quae est praesidium 
_ Sek SEE oe plerumque plerumque venire 
ere enio tn ingenio 
- a(?) quae [alia] 
serantur seruntur 
Ene = ar 
ora rata, gratiora 
fo. ee ee fn tallo fh alvo 
SS ao: tminus minores 
| See ipsis et ipsis 
Re See rarissimarum vel rarissimarum 
Sere = adeptus( ?) moz summa adeptus 
5 Sree faut (aut) 
. ee = a adsensus adsensus 
SERRE F- priva rivatas causas 
SSS Bien expressis] 
LS See maior maior erat 
Oe See ad vel ad 
1h aes ontea {enim] 
OO Ae niat veniet 
t ?)statuaraue( ?) etamanrtane) 
RS Sos iors in erelp cone consilium et consilium aut 
S| See audentior( 7?) ardentior 
RS MG 64-0iik 6ainiecee sermo ipse sermo ille 
St Ra eee tantiquis {antiquis} 
Se eee eo eoque 
S| eae e Graiis Graecis 
| en utrique huic utrique 
LS, eae sed ‘Tame etiam 
Le Seer: tet quidem aeque idem 
8 é miratus 
a Porcio Catone 
18, 21. aridum 
9 ; Cassiumt Cassium Severum 
Oh narrationis( ?) narrationum 
Eek, se fere omnia fere 
A a eee i ee 
i = PC * R a Gn » wn — 
SR rere qa A the corrigenda phn 
| See au . in orationibus 
ee jvidertmus videmus enim 
— eee _ ae apte . 
a! See paries et paries est 
SS ar olentia obsoleta 
. jo, Se voc([abJant( ? vocitant 
ey. permittitur( ?) permittit 
9 tnostris veteribus 
sic sic et 
ferunt rae se ferunt 
livere ivore 
non exigit td non exigit 
vis bilis 
qua a qua 
re 
tet virides tteneri statim et rudes fof virides statim et teneri (rudes} 
rato orationis 
autem enim 
rhetorum, sed ex rhetorum offcinis, sed ex 








quibus.... 
tot taut reconditas tam varias 
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Suan 





quibus artibus 

tot tam varias ac reconditas 
sic 

in suis 

ane ae aliud 
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TABLE I—Continued 














1914 1894 
A er expllatis aut expilatis 
Be iiskveses tult(?) fuerit 
oe rrr exstitit( ?) existit ; 
A Sere Wee. «> « velint, periculosa extoilant 
OS Sree test ita erit textiterit 
MAR maxima(?) (see corrigenda) maxime 
| OC Ree tpatronus raetor 
i Sa Ra a . Sulla 
ee See ee vocabant( ?) vocitant 








In 7. 9, while the text reads si non in talio oritur, the former reading si 
non in alvo oritur is even more stoutly defended than before. No attempt 
is made to meet Baehrens’ obvious objection that matris in alvo would be 
expected. The passages cited from Accius and from Pro Cluentio 34, in 
which a woman is in both cases the subject of the sentence, do not support 
in alvo without matris here. The same is true of De div. ii. 39, alvo contineret 
(not cited by Gudeman). And why, in the search for an antithesis to the 
dussere Vergiinstigungen, should one reject the perfectly general in alio and 
dwell with exclusive emphasis upon the idea of heredity, as though application 
and experience had nothing to do with the case and would not be quite as 
likely to be mentioned here? The excellent authority for de alio, ex alio, and 
alio furnished by the Thesaurus may perhaps impress some who have been 
skeptical about in alio. 

In 10. 18 the unhappy moz before swmma adeptus is now dropped, but 
reluctantly, as we may infer from the commentary in which Gudeman still 
speaks of the “analogy” of Hist. ii. 82, egregios viros et mox summa adeptos. 
But in that case the historian is allowing himself an anticipation to which 
there can be no parallel in adeptus here. It is clear enough that the antithesis 
of levioribus must be found in summa, which then has no reference to fame 
or outward rewards—no more than Seneca’s summa adeptum of the sage 
(Ep. 109. 1). 

A glance at any part of the commentary suffices to show what a mass 
of material has been added in one form or another. Suppression has often 
made fresh insertions possible, or matter has been transferred to another 
context. The result is an encyclopedic commentary on the largest scale 
and of great value as a general work of reference, for which purpose it is 
made available by an adequate index. It is unnecessary here to cite instances 
of the learning accumulated otpdyvov dcov in these 326 solid pages. The 
most appreciative critic will sometimes feel that too much has been included, 
as when discarded readings are still more or less half-heartedly defended. 
Thus on pp. 308-9 imitatus esset (18. 5), though accepted in the text (in lieu 
of miratus esset, 1894), is found a hard nut to crack. Too much is made of 
a “direct contradiction” between Aper’s own words at 22 init. ({Cicero] 
suorum temporum eloquentiam anteponebat) and the wish (18, §2) that Calvus, 
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Caelius, and even Cicero had not imitated the antiqui. For there Aper is 
speaking of general tendencies and everything in the large, here in all prob- 
ability of incidental and perhaps rare expressions. If Seneca (Ap. Gell. 
xii. 2. 6ff.) could find fault with such Ennian words in Cicero as suaviloquens 
and breviloquentia, what certainty have we that Aper could not claim to find 
imitations of older orators in Cicero? The hearers might be horrified, as was 
Gellius, but the truth may still be on the side of the merciless critic. Cicero’s 
acknowledged obligations to the old orators and Quintilian’s recommendation 
that they be judiciously studied (x. 1. 40) become perfectly meaningless, 
if they did not have in mind at least occasional imitation. That Aper meant 
anything more than this does not appear; hence direkt falsch or stark iber- 
trieben seem much overdrawn. To most readers miratus would seem to 
involve some degree of imitation and to be only a little less explicit than 
imitatus. But it is ungracious to look for rare flaws in so sound and admirable 
a piece of work. 

The excellent Index nominum et rerum has already been mentioned. A 
copious Index locorum in the first edition has not been reproduced, no doubt 
for lack of space, since it would now be much larger. 

FraNK GARDNER Moore 
CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY i 








